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STUDY IN CHARACTER: H.R.H, PRINCESS 
VICTORIA MARY OF TECK. 


I. 


VERY few days after these lines appear in print Princess Victoria 
A Mary of Teck, better known as Princess May, will become 
the wife of Prince George of Wales, heir to the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In every sense of the word the marriage is a 
popular one. Of this no greater proof can be found than the way 
in which high and low, rich and poor, in all parts of the Empire, are 
vying with each other in selecting and presenting wedding gifts to the 
bride and bridegroom. Concerning Prince George much has been 
written. But of Princess May the outside world knows very little. 
This is but natural, seeing the retired life she has always led, and the 
peculiar sadness attending her first public introduction. Apart from 
this, however, the life of a young Princess is so very much more secluded 
than that of a sailor Prince in the direct line of succession that the 
difficulty of finding anyone sufficiently well acquainted with it has 
probably prevented any account of Princess May’s girlhood hitherto 
appearing in print. And if she were to remain Princess May it is. 
probable that these lines would not have been penned. But the fact 
that the daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck is about to occupy 
a new and more exalted position, the position belonging to the wife of 
the Prince of Wales’ only son, will, I think, be taken as sufficient reason 
for putting on paper a few conclusions drawn from personal observa- 
tion of the Princess’s every-day life. 
Of course it is not intended to go minutely into all the incidents of 
her girlish days: such a task would fill a book, and probably be little 
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more than a catalogue of what other girls do at the same age. What I 
propose to.do is to try and give a general idea of the Princess’s chief 
characteristics. 

A model baby, that is if you mean by that a baby that never cries, 
Princess May certainly was not. Indeed, if report says truly, the little 
Princess, although a very pretty baby, was very much given to tears. 
Doubtless, too, the young nursery governess who looked after her early 
childhood did not have altogether a very happy time of it, as the little 
Princess dearly loved her own way, and, like many other children, was 
seldom happy till she got it. 

Princess May lived with her parents at Kensington till she was fifteen 
years old, and during that time her education was entrusted to foreign 
resident governesses. It must not, however, be supposed that she was 
left solely to the care of nursemaids and governesses. Her Royal mother 
took an active part in her bringing up, and always showed the greatest 
interest in all her childish amusements. At the age of nine, the nursery 
governess was succeeded by a German lady, who for two years devoted 
her time to teaching the Princess the rudiments of elementary book- 
learning. Two years later her education was entrusted to Mdlle. 
Gutmann, who remained with the Princess until she was fifteen. It was 
then considered advisable to engage the services of masters. About this 
time, the Duke and Duchess of Teck left Kensington for Florence, 
where they passed several winters. During the stay of the family in 
the northern capital of Italy, Princess May took lessons from Italian 
professors, and began to cultivate her taste for music, art and literature, 
a taste which developed very much under the tuition of Mdlle. Bricka, 
who had succeeded Mdlle. Gutmann, and still remains as companion 
to her late pupil. 

Signor Tosti, at that time a great friend of the late Duchess of 
Cambridge, was engaged to teach the young Princess music and singing, 
and under his tuition she proved an apt pupil. The popular composer 
took a keen interest in the Princess’s progress, and devoted much time 
and attention to her musical studies, with the result that she is now a 
good musician. The Duchess of Teck always encourages musical 
people, and of late years the Princess has had every opportunity of 
meeting the most accomplished artists of the day at White Lodge. 
She is very fond of singing, and her voice, although not strong or of © 
great volume, is sweet and sympathetic. For the modern love-song 
the Princess has no fancy, but prefers words more in keeping with her 
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every-day thoughts. “The Lost Chord” and “The Convent Gate” are 
among her favourite songs. She very often gets up concerts in the 
surrounding villages, and is exceedingly kind to struggling professionals. 

As a child the Princess was extremely sensitive, and although 
the extra freedom that naturally attaches to Continental life could 
scarcely fail to lessen the nervousness that of necessity belongs toa 
highly sensitive temperament, still no amount of contact with the world 
seemed to remove that love of retirement so noticeable in her as a 
young girl. But although extreme sensitiveness is still one of her 
characteristics, only her most intimate friends are able to detect any 
trace of nervousness underlying her natural charm of manner. Once 
the ice is broken her easy way of conversing and expression of interest 
soon puts a stranger at ease, and if the conversation flags it is certainly 
not the fault of the Princess. She can of course talk about the weather, 
the last dance, and the general run of drawing-room gossip, if such things 
please her guests. But it is in her work and in her mother’s work that 
she is really interested. This subject she will discuss with animation 
and a knowledge seldom to be found in so young a Princess. In State 
schemes for the poor of the country she is also greatly interested. 
During the time the House of Lords’ Sweating Committee was sitting 
she carefully read the evidence given, and evinced the greatest sympathy 
with the hard lives of poor seamstresses and nail and chain workers. 

Although a good listener, Princess May never hesitates to ask 
questions if she does not thoroughly understand the line of argument. 
She seldom discusses a charity scheme without securing a supporter. 
No matter whether it bein a country house or at home, if the oppor- 
tunity offers the wants and wishes of her protég¢és are always put forward, 
and the result is generally a cheque or a promise of help. But it must 
not be supposed that she accepts other people’s facts and figures. On 
the contrary, she makes her own inquiries, and marshals them in a way 
that would do credit to a financier or a statesman. 

Order and regularity are with her principles of life—never is anything 
out of place, never is an appointment missed. There is atime for getting 
up in the morning, and, when possible, a time for retiring to rest at night. 
Part of the day is always set aside for reading and being read to. No 
matter how distasteful the task, if it be necessary to do it, it is done, and 
done, too, in time} and in proper form and order. In her boudoir you 
will find the books properly classified, Pens and pencils are neatly 
arranged on the writing-table. In short, there is a place for everything, 
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and everything is in its place. These are qualities indispensable to 
people of great position, and it must be very gratifying to the public 
to know that Princess May possesses them. Method, too, is another 
of her qualities. With her there is no such thing as hurry; each duty has 
its own time apportioned to it, and these times are never allowed to overlap 
unless it be on the occasion of some public function or under the press- 
ing necessity of a domestic call. One occupation, however, always 
commands the Princess’s time, and that is amusing her brothers. No 
matter whether it be to play an accompaniment, to take a drive, go fora 
walk, or join in a game, Princess May is always ready to fall in with her 
brothers’ plans, or take part in their conversation. 

Not long ago I was staying in a country house with Princess May 
and was much struck with her wish to fall in with every plan of her 
hostess and her anxiety not to give any trouble. She was always one 
of the first down to breakfast, and never late for dinner. Of course these 
are small matters, but they go far to show how she carries her love of 
order and method into every-day life, and her constant consideration 
for others. In the evening her conversation would generally turn 
upon some topic of the day, and the knowledge she displayed 
showed that she had carefully read her newspapers and was much 
interested in public affairs. She would frequently wander off with a 
daughter of the house to see some poor person in the neighbourhood. 
When others were idle Princess May was always busy. Time, which 
seemed to hang so heavily on the hands of many of the visitors, seemed 
to be all too short for her. She was never bored, but took an interest in 
everything. When others wanted to stay at home the Princess. would 
always be ready to accompany the hostess to garden parties or functions 
in the neighbourhood. She did not, like so many guests, expect that 
everyone was to amuse her. On the contrary, she did her part of the 
entertaining, and in the evening would sing a song, play the piano, or 
join in a game. 

Driving is a favourite occupation, and the surrounding districts 
are well acquainted with her little carriage, Richmond’s gift to her 
when she came of age. She is a first-class whip, and although she 
does not hunt, understands more about horses than many so-called 
hunting women. Of dancing she is fairly fond, but the late hours 
and the long drive home after London balls have to a great extent 
shaken her taste for that amusement. Like her father, the Princess is 
fond of flowers. At White Lodge she looks after her own garden and 
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fernery. She understands more than a little about botany and knows 
all the flowers in her own garden. She often plays a game of bowls 
with her friends when they come over to pay a call. She isa fair 
player, and quite keen to win. 

In dress the taste of the Princess is essentially feminine. No 
attempt is ever made to copy masculine ways, nor is such a fashion 
likely to receive any encouragement from her. Dainty and pretty 
things she delights in. She likes to have her clothes well made and 
properly fitted, but does not countenance any extravagance of fashion 
or design. Bonnets seem to please her more than hats. Like her 
Royal mother, the Princess takes the greatest care that her clothes 
are purchased from shops that pay fair wages and do not overwork 
their hands. While not discarding French silks and French artificial 
flowers, she will, if possible, purchase English silks and English artificial 
flowers. She inherits the late Duchess of Cambridge’s taste for jewellery, 
and greatly values the jewels she has had presented to her from 
time to time. With her wedding gifts of this kind she is immensely 
pleased. 

Her natural desire to learn has received careful fostering at the 
hands of Mdlle. L'ricka. Soon after this lady came a course of reading 
was mapped out, which has been studiously adhered to for the last 
seven years, with the result that the Princess has an intimate knowledge 
of history, both p»st and present. French, German, and English are all 
alike to Princess May. She can converse fluently in either one or the 
other language. Novel-reading does not interest her very much—that 
is to say, novels of a frivolous kind. But with the works of the great 
novelists she is, of course, acquainted. On her book-shelves you will find 
no uncut and dusty books, but neatly cut edges and well turned pages. 
Her favourite authors are Tennyson, Carlyle, Emerson, and George 
Eliot. She is very fond of well-bound books, and values highly all pre- 
sentation copies. The works of Macaulay, Froude, Lamb, John Morley, 
Motley, Moliere, Goethe, Dante, occupy prominent positions on her 
book-shelves. Her method is to read something every day, even if it be 
only a page, and then to discuss what she has read. With her com- 
panion-governess she talks French and German, and, according to 
arrangement, the discussion takes place in either one language or the 
other. Mdlle. Bricka is a very broad-minded woman, and thinks that 
as princesses are women, they should know as much as possible 
about what appertains to women. She does not believe that a book 
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should be put aside because it happens to be a little unconventional. 
With so sensible a guide and so sympathetic a mother it is not 
surprising that Princess May’s reading has not altogether been confined 
to books for the “young person.” It is possibly in some measure 
due to this more liberal course of reading that we find Princess May’s 
knowledge of things as they are to be far greater than that of any other 
Princess of her age. This knowledge can scarcely fail to prove .most 
valuable to her in after-life, seeing the position she may one day be 
called upon to fill. She has a good memory and remembers most of 
what she reads. People’s faces she seldom forgets, and if the oppor- 
tunity offers is ever ready with a kindly smile of recognition. 

Although proud, her pride is of the kind that belongs to exalted 
station and is suitable to stately bearing. When performing any public 
duty she is every inch a queen; when attending to her domestic con- 
cerns she is simple Princess May, and gives her orders just like any 
other lady who busies herself about her own housekeeping. The 
servants at White Lodge are devoted to their young mistress, and if 
ever anything goes wrong it is Princess May to whom the dependant 
comes and pours out her troubles. No servant is a stranger to the 
Princess. One and all claim her as a friend, and each is content to 
accept her judgment in any dispute. At accounts Princess May is 
quite at home, and the smallest details of housekeeping are well known 
to her. 

The Princess is devoted to her family and is the greatest assistance 
to her mother. The entire direction of the household devolves upon 
her, and her marvellous energy enables her to get through an 
enormous amount of work. With her own hands she ties up and 
addresses the numerous articles deposited at White Lodge by the 
members of the Needlework Guild, a task—seeing that the number 
of things sent in often reaches many thousands—of no mean kind. 
With her father she is a great pet, and anything that Princess May 
wants she is sure to get. She is not extravagant, but generous. Any- 
thing she can spare is devoted to the objects nearest her heart. She 
is always thinking of others and how she can best assist her less 
fortunate sisters. No woman has sunk too low to receive the sympathy 
of the Princess, who always sees some excuse for the degrada- 
tion and some hope of reformation. A great many people appear to 
think that it is only the very poor she takes an interest in. On the 
contrary, she is as much interested in the poor gentlewoman or broken- 
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down gentleman as in the social outcast or orphan waif. But with 
idleness and vice she has no sympathy. The man who won’t work or 
the woman who won’t reform she leaves to other hands. Her time and 
money are given to the deserving poor. 

The Princess’s love of children is great. A suffering child at once 
commands her sympathy. Out of her income she always sets apart a 
sum to give away to poor children. Her aim and object when dealing 
with the poor is to make their lives pass as pleasantly as possible. She 
carries her sympathy into deeds. Every Christmas, New Year, and 
birthday card is carefully preserved by the Princess, who arranges them 
in scrap-books for the poor children in homes and hospitals. No cotillion 
favour is ever thrown away; each toy and ribbon is put away in a 
drawer to be used, when the time comes, for her “ Sea-shell Mission.” 
Similar odds and ends are collected by her friends, so that often the 
parcels contain sufficient presents to give something to each child in 
an institution. Many a sad little heart is made glad and many a 
young life brightened by thé Princess’s Mission. She takes a great 
personal interest in this work of love, and delights to hear either from 
the matrons or the nurses, and sometimes from the children themselves. 
Every effort is made to make happy the individual, and if one present 
is not suitable another is quickly substituted; the change in each 
case being made by the Princess herself. When the time comes for 
the wife of Prince George to assume the position which her marriage 
must one day give her, many a grey-haired subject will be able to say 
that if they have never seen the face of their Queen, at any rate they 
were well acquainted with her gracious acts when she was simple 
Princess May. Thus early in life has the daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck won the hearts of the people over whom one day 
she may be called upon to rule. A crippled boy in a village near White 
Lodge was dying of consumption. Over and over again Princess May 
would either drive or walk over to see the little sufferer, and sitting 
down by the bedside in the cottage, would talk and read to him. Often 
she carried with her delicacies to keep up his wasting frame. Her last 
visit to the boy was one day on her way to church, when she knew the 
end was near. Gently giving him a kiss, she wished him good-bye with 
tears in her eyes. I could tell of many actions of a similar kind, but 
this one will suffice to show her tender-heartedness and sympathetic 
nature. 

Princess May is a regular attendant at church and a constant 
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communicant. She is extremely tolerant in her views. All she asks 
is that whatever religion a person professes he shall act up to it and not 
make it a sham. She reads her Bible every day, and no matter how 
many duties she has to perform or how many things have to be got 
through, the chapter is always read. For choice the Princess prefers a 
cathedral service—high ritual has no particular attraction for her, and 
what is known as Low Church does not impress her. She loves the 
music of the organ and the singing of a well-trained choir. 


Always a great favourite with the Queen, she has lately seen much 
of Her Majesty, whom she resembles in many ways. All the Queen’s 


gifts are carefully kept by the Princess in her own boudoir. The 
Princess of Wales is regarded by the young bride as second only to her 
own mother. She is devoted to her future mother-in-law. The Princess 
of Wales in her turn is extremely fond and proud of Princess May, or of 
Princess Victoria Mary, as it is the wish of the Royal Family that she 
should now be called. But as it was as Princess May that she gained 
the heart of the nation, it will take a long time to bring about the 
change. 
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II. 


N these days of competition and eager struggle for distinction, when 
I the keenest criticism and sternest tests are applied to everyone’s 
fitness and capabilities, it is remarkable to find not one dissentient 
voice to the choice that has been made of the person who will 
have to fill one of the most exalted positions in this great Empire. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the country has by acclamation 
welcomed and taken to its heart the bride of its future King. Itis a 
curious freak of fate which has decreed that the hard-working, com- 
paratively unknown sailor Prince and the Princess who has led the 
simplest and least ostentatious of lives should be called so suddenly to 
fill one of the greatest if not the greatest position in the world. To wield 
the sceptre of this Empire, to be a constitutional monarch, and at the 
same time to have an influence, wisdom, and experience that is possessed 
by few people now living, is an ideal position, but as such it is filled by 
the Queen, who during a long reign has raised the dignity and import- 
ance of her office to a point never before attained. The Queen’s life, 
fortunately for her people, is one which seems likely to be prolonged 
beyond the spell of ordinary lives. Therefore the position of the Duke 
and Duchess of York will not at first be one of so great importance, but 
it is impossible for their example and influence ever to be other than one 
which must affect the future of our country in no ordinary way. The 
position of Royalty in England has, like every other institution, been 
affected by the reforming influences of the age, and perhaps in no 
other has that influence, while weakening in one direction, materially 
strengthened it in other and more important ones. The sporadic out- 


bursts of disloyalty and criticism which from time to time appear are 
merely ripples on the great sea of the deep attachment and pride with which 
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we in England regard the person of the Sovereign, and it is because the 
feeling has become a personal one, and ceased in a great measure to be 
anything else, that the position of the Queen, which rests on the affection 
and respect of her people, is such a powerful one. As the feudal and 
political influence of the Crown has decayed the deeper and stronger senti- 
ment has taken its place, and her pure and blameless life and profound 
unselfishness have added lustre to her reign and given her a place in the 
hearts of her people stronger and more enduring than any mere outward 
appearance of monarchical power. 

We in England, who assume the position of a hard-headed, calculating 
people, are in reality the most sentimental in the world, and the virtues 
and qualities we sneer at and depreciate are those which impress and 
influence us most strongly. It would not be accurate to say that the 
strength and position of royalty in England is merely a sentiment, 
and yet it is built up on a foundation of all that is emotional in English 
life. We are proud of it and glory in it because, though there are 
blots on its ’scutcheon, the record of the lives of our sovereigns, from 
the Conquest till now, is that of men who possessed some of the 
qualities most common to and distinctive of our race, and on the whole 
their vices and weaknesses were in many cases only the darker side 
of characters which by their charm, capacity, and personal influence 
were remarkable. It may seem paradoxical to say that even their 
vices hardly weakened their position, for where they were the weak- 
nesses of ordinary humanity the common sense and _ strong 
feeling of justice so characteristic of English opinion forgave short- 
comings which they were fully aware were not the monopoly of the 
Crown alone. Those days are past and gone, for the “fierce light 
which beats upon a throne” makes the position more delicate and diffi- 
cult and renders it absolutely essential that the personal character and 
life of the representative of the Crown should be of a high standard ; 
and in the reign of Queen Victoria that ideal has been fully realised. 
We forbear to speculate on the future which we hope is yet far distant, 
but when the Prince of Wales is called upon to take her place we are 
satisfied that he will be a worthy successor. The personal feeling of 
affection and liking for the Prince is one of the deepest and strongest 
in England ; his kindness, his amiability and tact, his unfailing willing- 
ness to assist by his patronage and personal exertions any worthy 
cause, have endeared him to his fellow-countrymen, and they know that 
when the inexorable hand of fate calls him to the throne we 
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shall have a King in every way worthy of the great traditions of his 
ancestors, and one of whom it can be truly said he was the kindest, 
truest, and most loyal of friends. 

There is, however, beside the Queen and Prince of Wales one figure 
which stands pre-eminently out as the centre of devotion and affection 
of the country, and who, ever since ske took the hearts of England by 
storm thirty years ago, has never ceased to be the idol of the country of 
her adoption. The position of the Princess of Wales and the strength 
she has given to the loyalty of the country is the strongest proof of the 
sentimental foundations on which the structure of monarchical govern- 
ment rests in England. Since the day when she first drove through 
London to this hour the Princess of Wales has occupied a position unique 
in its way. Not avery clever’ woman, and suffering from a physical 
weakness, though slight, very irritating and wearisome, she has by her 
grace, her sweetness, and her great beauty endeared herself to the people 
of England in an indescribable way, and given the strongest proof of 
how great an influence and power a good woman can exercise over the 
destinies of her country. Always ready to give sympathy and help, 
apparently never tired or weary after years of unending ceremonial 
and incessant calls on her time and strength, a devoted wife and 
mother, she has embodied all the graces and virtues in which 
England loves to see her women abound. Last year, when the greatest 
sorrow that can be borne by a woman, the death of her first-born, fell 
upon her, the sympathy of the country went out in full to the mother 
who was drinking that bitter cup, and the knowledge which then 
became public property, of the deep affection which subsisted between 
mother and son, only increased the sympathy for the sorrowing woman. 
Her seclusion was willingly accepted as the natural tribute to her boy’s 
death, but the ringing cheers which greeted her reappearance at Ascot 
must have told her more eloquently than words how gladly she was. 
welcomed again in her old place, and her return to the world has placed 
the crowning stone or the great event which amid the clanging of 
marriage bells and the acclamations of a loyal and united people we 
have for months been longing and waiting anxiously to see accom- 
plished. 

Princess May, who has a great and brilliant future before her, has at 
the same time a serious and important career. She has had the advantage 
of great and noble examples, and she has the knowledge that be- 
sides being the choice of the Duke of York, she is the choice of the 
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English people. When affection plays its natural and unchecked part, 
and when dynastic motives are not of any consideration, a Royal 
marriage can be one of as pure affection as that of a peasant, though 
the field of selection is necessarily more limited. Had the Duke of 
York gone further afield for a wife we should have welcomed her 
for his sake, but the universal satisfaction would have been more 
constrained and less spontaneous. In Princess May the country has 
got what it most desires—viz., an English Princess—one born, bred, 
brought up, in our country. 

If we come to anaiyse the situation and look at the facts she is no 
more an English Princess than many others, but in some inexplicable 
way her mother and the Duke of Cambridge are never regarded in any 
other light than as an English man and woman. The German ele- 
ment which is so strongly impregnated in other branches of the Royal 
Family is not associated with her, and we have grown accustomed to 
hear Princess May called “the English Princess.” Perhaps the absence 
of any foreign accent, the perfect pronunciation of the letter “R,” which 
is not shared by other members of the Royal Family, has lent colour 
to the idea, but be the causes what they may, the fact remains that 
in the future Duchess of York the country believes it is to have an 
English bride, and it is the first instance since the days of James 
I]. that an Heir to the Throne has chosen his bride in his own country. 
These among other causes have combined to make the marriage 
a popular one, while the long-continued affection of the Queen and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales for Princess May’s parents is a proof that 
the strong family ties which bind all English families together exist also 
in theirs, and that the union is going to add another happy household 
to the family of which the Queen is the head, each of which is a bright 
example of English home-life, in its best aspect. 

Of Princess May, we may say at once, we know a great deal and 
yet very little. True, she has been with us all her life and has grown 
up in our midst, but circumstances have prevented her taking a 
very prominent place till three years ago, when the idea first took 
shape that she might be our future Queen. The very ignorance 
which we profess is perhaps her greatest recommendation, for in 
her home life, in its simple surroundings, she has had the best 
training that can be given to a woman called to the career before 
her. Never rich enough to be extravagant, obliged to subordinate her 
wishes to those with whom she lived, she is unselfish and thoughtful in 
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a marked degree. As an only daughter and sister she possesses in 
an unstinted degree the love and devotion of her parents and brothers, 
whose affection for her is truly unbounded, for the admiration of 
brothers for a pretty and charming sister is nowhere seen to a greater 
extent than at White Lodge. In all family discussions and differences 
(and where do they not arise?) she has always been the peacemaker, 
and her calm sweet temper has carried her through the storms 
that assail every woman in her life, and her evident self-control and 
power of reserve must give her influence. Of her personal appearance 
one need say nothing. She is an Englishwoman of the truest type, 
with all the sweet freshness of an English girl, and if her beauty were 
less, the calmness and dignity of her manner would always give her 
great distinction. But in a country where beauty is appreciated and 
where it adds much to the influence and power of women, Princess 
May’s charms will not be thrown away, but will give her a position of 
her own, second only to that of her still youthful mother-in-law. 

In writing of the private life of a woman, however much she may 
be considered public property, one must touch but lightly and carefully. 
Not much can be said without indiscretion, but of the gifts which 
are the best tests of a person’s character one may truly say that Prin- 
cess May has a lion’s share. Sympathetic and kind-hearted, full of 
tender pity for suffering, energetic and active, industrious, and ever 
anxious to help in any good cause in which her assistance is sought, 
she will in her new position have ample opportunities of utilising all the 
good qualities she possesses to an unlimited degree. As acompanion she 
is pleasant, with plenty to say and a great sense of fun. She has read a 
great deal, and is a good linguist and musician. Her books are her great 
delight and enjoyment, and her little boudoir gives good evidence of how 
sound and varied have been her literary pursuits. In common with all 
the Royal Family she has a wonderful memory for faces, and her know- 
ledge and recollection of things is remarkable, and when she acts. 
as cicerone (as she often does) to visitors at White Lodge nothing is 
more amusing and interesting than her description of the pictures and 
objects of interest with which the house abounds. To see her in 
her own home, which she loves so fondly, surrounded by her own people, 
with her books, her work, her flowers, and the countless interests of a 
happy English girl, is to see the Princess May at her best, and in realis-- 
ing that picture we have the best guarantee that the country can ask for 
the goodness and virtues of its future Queen. The affection of her 
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servants, the gratitude of the poor, and the respect and love with which 
she is regarded by all her neighbours and friends, is a proof of the 
sweetness of her nature and of her goodness. 

While the influence of woman must always be greatest in her own 
home, which is the sphere where all the good qualities of her heart and 
‘disposition have full sway, in the case of Princess May the stronger 
qualities of her character will have an important influence on those with 
whom she comes in contact, and on the development which must follow 
when she takes her true position much of the success and happiness of 
her life will depend. Strength and decision of character we know she 
possesses, ana a high sense of duty, great rectitude, and strong affections. 
Her natural reserve with strangers, verging on great shyness, has pre- 
vented many people from knowing her well, and she is therefore less 
likely to be influenced except by those on whose judgment, experience, 
and affection she can depend. Her very quick insight into character— 
often candidly expressed—proves that she is not likely to be imposed on 
by inferior mediocrities, and in her choice of friends she has always shown 
discretion and wisdom. Her position, which, no doubt, has up till now 
been a very trying one, has fitted her excellently for her future, and when 
once she assumes the assured one of the Duchess of York the distrust of 
herself (which—may we say ?—she sometimes allows to extend to other 
people) will disappear, and the sense of security she will experience 
must alter the whole aspect from which she views life. Perhaps, deep 
down in her heart, and hardly expressed, lies the feeling that a simpler 
life, with less of splendour and responsibility, would have been her 
choice, for her nature is essentially a simple one ; but if irksome, and not 
her ideal, she will always do her duty thoroughly and conscientiously. 
In many ways she and the Duke have the feeling in common that 
had they been consulted, the life of an English gentleman and gentle- 
woman, with its smaller but still important interests, would have been 
their choice, for neither by training nor disposition were they intended 
for the place they are called on to fill ; and the publicity, as well as the 
intolerable curiosity, of modern life has destroyed all possibility of 
seclusion and privacy in those of public characters. To people of the 
disposition of Princess May and the Duke of York such a penalty to 
pay for greatness is severe, but it is the price exacted from those in 
their position. 

In every marriage the centre of interest is the bride, and one tries 
in imagination to picture what the future life of the girl-Princess we all 
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love will be. We all feel she is worthy of the life before her. Indeed, 
were the Duke of York not the most magnanimous and generous of 
lovers, he might be sensitive as to the open way in which we have shown 
him that he is the luckiest of men; but on these occasions men can 
afford to be generous. We cannot but look to the future, which we 
trust may be distant, when they will occupy the greatest throne in the 
world, though we prefer to dwell on the more immediate future, when, un- 
burdened by the cares, pomp, and responsibility of Empire, they can lead 
in a great measure a life sympathetic and full of interest to themselves 
and of great usefulness to their people—a life in which their example will 
be more powerful for good than one can easily describe. It must neces- 
sarily be less important and less public than that of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, but there is also a wide field for the Duke and Duchess of 
York. They can divide a great deal of public work with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and thus relieve them of what is almost over- 
burdening, and they can select objects and interests of their own which 
will fill their lives. In their extourage and their choice of their friends 
they can set an example of what the lives of young married people 
should be, for their conduct will be eagerly watched and criticised. The 
position of those so near the throne is one always of great responsibility, 
and nothing will stimulate the interest and affection with which they are 
regarded more than the evidence on their part that they realise how 
much power for good or evil lies in their hands. In the earnest way in 
which the Duke of York has taken up and accepted his unlooked-for 
position lies the best guarantee we can have of his determination to do 
his duty, and nowhere will he find a more ready sympathiser and willing 
helper than in his young wife, whose generous and unselfish nature will 
warm to the task of assisting her husband in all his endeavours 
after the good of the people over whom he will one day reign. 

Standing on the threshold of her riew life, with its large and impor- 
tant duties, Princess May may be assured that the prayers and wishes of 
the people of this country are given her in no unstinted spirit. She has 
been chosen by the country for its future Queen as deliberately as any 
lover ever chose his bride, and the trust and affection of England be- 
long to her as they have never belonged to any other Princess, Within 
the sound of marriage bells one hardly likes to dwell on the dark side 
of the picture, but when the curtain fell on the hopes of the people 
eighteen months ago, and the hand of death parted the betrothed, the 
grief and sympathy of the country were as much the result of dis- 
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appointment at shattered hopes as of sorrow for the widowed bride. 
It has watched her narrowly since that time, and the dignity with 
which she filled a most terribly trying position for so young a woman 
has convinced the country more than ever that in her were the 
qualitics that would make a good and brave wife for their future King, 
as well as the mother of Kings to come. We are confident the country 
has not made a mistake, that its choice will be justified, and that the 
girl-bride of the Duke of York will, in her more responsible position, 
develop qualities of heart and head which will, if possible, endear her 
more than ever to the people whose one desire was that she should some 
day be their Queen. 





REMINISCENCES OF CARLYLE, WITH SOME 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


HE memoirs and correspondence of Carlyle give such prominence 
es to his intimacy with the Stracheys and Bullers that the personal 
circumstances to which the present analecta owe their origin scarcely 
require explanation here. Our family reminiscences and traditions 
respecting certain portions of his life, with illustrative letters from his 
pen, have already appeared in print. They were thought to have 
placed some of the debated sides of Carlyle’s character in a new and 
favourable light. And they were allowed to have demolished the 
mythical zexus between Margaret Gordon and the Blumine of Sartor 
Resartus, by proving the identity of the Rose Goddess with Miss Aurora 
Kirkpatrick, who figures as the dawn beauty in Wotton Reinfred,* the 
early novel from which Carlyle borrowed in such wholesale fashion for 
the love episode in the biography of Diogenes Teufelsdréckh. The 
present narrative descends to Carlyle’s later years; it includes fresh 
epistolary contributions from our family archives. Publication of the 
complete texts is prevented, temporarily at least, by the intimate 
character of parts of the correspondence. 

Carlyle’s writings, formal or familiar, abound in anathemas against 
literary work, which, he said, was as appalling as labour in mines, In 
flagrant breach of his own maxim, that a man should “consume his 
own smoke,” he went on wailing, crescendo, against his particular walk 
in life, until he had written fizzs to his thirty-fourth volume. A pre- 
» monitory note in the key in question is struck in the following extract 
from a letter to my eldest brother, which refers to an inquiry made on 
behalf of a lady who was looking for employment as a translator :— 


Chelsea, 27 May, 1841. 


I rather fancy the chief difficulty is to fix on some book likely to 
succeed ; which, of course, is the translator’s own task: there is seldom any 





* Published in the NEw REVIEW, January-March, 1892. 
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offer of a given book to be translated; or indeed if there were, I suppose 
hundreds are ready for it on bread-and-water terms. Translation I doubt is 
no very good resource, indeed literature in any shape, without some express 
vocation and necessity, is a thing not to be recommended to anyone, to a young 
lady least of all. My own prosecution of it was entered upon by the sternest 
compulsion, and has been a life-and-death wrestle all along. Whosoever does 
not think lightly of starvation in comparison with several things which he will 
see practised, ought to keep aloof altogether from that province. . . . 

Like many of Carlyle’s descriptions of his own state and feelings, 
these last sentences must be diminished by an effective subtrahend 
before they can be brought into the neighbourhood of fact. They have 
not the tragic reality of Dr. Johnson’s “ zsmpransus,” or of Schumann’s 
complaint that he can neither afford to have his hair cut, nor to have 
his piano tuned, nor to buy a pistol to blow his brains out. But they 
have their value as Carlyle’s commentary, by anticipation, on the idea 
that he regarded himself as a literary Mahomet with a message from 
Heaven. Here, as in numerous other places, he expressly states that 
he wrote, not under the impetus of the sting of the divine gadfly, but 
for bread and butter’s sake. The philosophy of Comely Bank and 
Cheyne Row was in this respect identical with that of Friedrichsruhe’ 
Not long since Prince Bismarck replied to a deputation which was 
interviewing him in a high ethicaltone: “ After all, our first affair is to 
get our dinners.” About this time Carlyle was engaged on the pre- 
liminaries of his Cromwe//, and it happened that my brother heard of a 
most venerable relic of the Protector, viz., his skull. According to 
John Evelyn, the body of Cromwell was dragged out of Westminster 
Abbey at the Restoration, hung on a gallows at Tyburn for some 
hours, and then buried in a pit. Macaulay says that the remains were 
dug up, hanged, and quartered. Some writers assert that the head was 
cut off and set up on a pike over the gate of Westminster Hall. By 
others Cromwell is buried on the battlefield of Naseby, or sunk 
in the Thames, or walled up in masonry at Newburgh House by 


Lady Fauconberg; while the last investigator of the subject, Mr.. 


Frederic Harrison, treats it as hopelessly involved in legend, and 
suggests that if the present proprietor of Newburgh would knock down 
part of his house we might possibly recover Oliver's remains, which 
would then, of course, be re-sepulchred with pomp of kings in West- 
minster Abbey. One of the stories above quoted includes the assertion 
that the head was blown down from Westminster Hall and carried 
away by the sentry. On behalf of the skull of which report reached my 
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brother suitable antecedents were alleged, and the front was said to bear 
marks indicating that the body had been thrown on the face and decapi- 
tated after death, the hole through which the pike had gone being plainly 
visible. Carlyle, being suspicious of imposture, was content not to 
inquire too curiously into the authenticity of the craniological relic 
Replying to my brother’s offer to place him in communication with the 
owner of the skull, Carlyle wrote :— 


Chelsea, 3 November, 1842. 


The history of poor Oliver from his cradle to his grave, and 
even beyond it, is such a mere mass of stupid fables as never or hardly ever 
elsewhere clustered themselves round the memory of a great man. In other 
times and countries he would have been sung as a demi-god ; and here Tyburn 
gallows was in all ways the lotof him! It is really painful to consider—such 
depths of sheer thick stupidity and total want of sense for the Godlike in man 
is very sure to punish itself—as, alas, we find it now, in these quack-ridden 
generations, everywhere too fatally doing. 


The subject was now well in hand, and its progress was followed 
with great interest by Mrs. Strachey and her daughter, at whose sugges- 
tion copies of some of the documents in point were sent to Carlyle 
through my brother-in-law. A letter from Cheyne Row on the sub- 
ject is subjoined :— 


Chelsea, 23 May, 1844. 


Many thanks for your two Cromwell letters, a most welcome gift to me. I 
am assiduously collecting all letters and authentic utterances that came from 
Oliver himself ; these, entirely credible and true as I have everywhere found them, 
promise to form a kind of firm basis for me, in the abyss of lies, stupidities, and 
delirium which his “ History” hitherto has been for us. The letter to Mrs. 
Cromwell has already gone abroad and was known to me, but I am very happy 
to know accurately in whose hands the original now is. Does your brother live 
at Clifton too, or what is his specific designation? The letter to Hazlerig I 
never before saw or knew of, and it is certainly very curious. The date is clear 
enough from the contents. It must have been written at Dunbar, on the night 
of 2 September, 1650—a “wet night,” with the victorious enemy hanging all 
round on this hand, and the wild autumn sea beating against the rocks on that— 
under as ominous circumstances as a man has often stood in ; and it is a right 
brave letter. 

Will you name to me who the actual proprietor of this is, and if he knows at 
all by what road it came into his hands ? 

Your brother (the owner of the letter to Mrs. Cromwell), who is skilful in 
such things, pronounces it an undoubted original. That it is genuine the style 
itself will testify. Oliver’s handwriting, however, is very recognisable. 


C2 
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A copy of your brother’s letter from Monck, at any time when your leisure 
serves, will be another favour to me. 

I do not recollect to have elsewhere fallen in with this document. What the 
old close-mouthed horsedealer of a general saw good to write to Richard Crom- 
well in 1658 or 9 cannot but be curious tome! Mrs. Strachey I was sorry to 
find suffering somewhat under our bitter east wind ; I myself have fallen under 
the same bad influence, or I should have called a second time. 

With kind remembrances to Mrs. Hare, with many thanks to yourself, I 
remain always, yours sincerely, 


T. CARLYLE. 


The close-mouthed horsedealer’s letter is still in the possession of 
Mr. Sholto Hare, who informs me that it was addressed to Richard 
Cromwell soon after the Protector’s death. It recommends the appoint- 
ment of certain sheriffs of counties, colonels of regiments, and captains 
of warships, and serves to show how, in conjunction with Fairfax and 
the Loyalist clergyman, the Rev. Edward Bowles [an ancestor of the 
Hare family], Monck was preparing to work for the restoration of 
Charles IT. 

The said letter to Mrs. Cromwell from the Protector, which is dated 
the day after the battle of Dunbar, bore three seals, whose juxtaposition 
suggested problems of authenticity and date on which Mr. Sholto Hare 
in after years consulted Carlyle, who answered thus : 


Chelsea, 24 November, 1853. 


I am very sorry I cannot form the smallest guess as to the motto on those two 
seals of your Oliver letter. One thing seems evident: they were not put there 
by Oliver ; the ¢/ird seal will alone be his, and the other two must have been 
appended by some subsequent possessor of the letter. By whom, or with what 
intention, can only be matter of the vaguest conjecture ; but Oliver himself, we 
may be as good as certain, sealed only once, especially on that occasion, and by 
sO sure a conveyance. 

“ Faithful subject of the King, and palladium (salus) of the kingdom ” : these 
words might have been, in the language of flattery, till some three years before, a 
description of Oliver himself, in the dialect of the time ; but now (in 1650), 
there is no “king” nor “kingdom ” ; it must have been an obsolete seal (signet 
ring or the like), probably applied long afterwards by Mrs. Cromwell, or we know 
not what possessor of the letter, in finally repositing the same. 

For the test, I have no considerable skill in such matters, having seen very 
few of Oliver’s seals, and that only by accident, while looking for other objects. 

What you say of Penn’s grave is very interesting, but I have little personal love 
for that heavy vain blockhead, in spite of his merits in several respects, and will 
not trouble you at present on that score. 
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With kind regards to your brother and his lady, if they have not quite for- 
gotten me, I remain in haste, Sincerely yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Allusions to the progress of the Cromwe// appear in Carlyle’s corre- 
spondence with his Clifton friend, Mrs. Strachey. In a letter to her, 
dated November 23rd, 1844, he writes :— 


I am exceedingly busy; fishing up, out of the depths of brutallest 
Human stupidity, washing clean and making legible, the letters and speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell, a heroic man buried in such an element of mud and darkness 
as few Heroes ever were. It is an infinitely ugly kind of drudgery ; I know no 
man living whom Stupidity and Brutality do more disgust than me: but it seems a 
kind of duty lying on the like of me; I say “ He fought ; thy poor trade is but to 
speak ; speak then for him.” Happily this branch of the business is now almost 
done : we must then try others, which, if still harder work, offer work a little 
more inspiring. I begin to be much disaffected to the whole business of 
books ; and often think, if I had once done with this, I will never write another. 


A copy of the Cromwell, inscribed with the name of his old 
Shooter’s Hill protectress, reached Clifton shortly before her death. 
The matchless letter called forth by that occurrence, in which he speaks 


of Mrs. Strachey as “the oldest and dearest friend I anywhere had in the 
world,” did not exhaust his grief, or his sympathies with her children 
in their loss. Writing six months later, to my eldest brother, Carlyle 
said :— 
Chelsea, to May, 1847. 

The melancholy message which reached me last winter has not, 
even yet, produced its whole effect on me! New days aud events turn up ever 
new remembrances, sad and sacred. I had not, and cannot again expect to have 
any other such a friend. Her life was a noble struggle ; and it has ended—has 
left us still to struggle, yet a little further. Inexorable Time sweeps on, all-pro- 
ducing, all-devouring, and they that are Departed return not to us any more. 


: Surely the remembrance of your noble mother will never leave me 
while I live in this world. 


This was not the mere flattering language of a mortuary inscription. 
Alluding to Mentone, in the Reminiscences Carlyle calls the Riviera and 
its Chelsea visitor, “ all earth Paradise, inhabitant a kind of semi-Satan.” 
That work is not overmuch pervaded by the temper of heaven, but as 
soon as the semi-Satan evokes the magic of the mistress of Shooter’s 
Hill he falls into the melting mood. Always faithful to her memory, he 
draws her portrait in these touching superlatives: “To this day, long 
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A copy of your brother’s letter from Monck, at any time when your leisure 
serves, will be another favour to me. 

I do not recollect to have elsewhere fallen in with this document. What the 
old close-mouthed horsedealer of a general saw good to write to Richard Crom- 
well in 1658 or 9 cannot but be curious tome! Mrs. Strachey I was sorry to 
find suffering somewhat under our bitter east wind ; I myself have fallen under 
the same bad influence, or I should have called a second time. 

With kind remembrances to Mrs. Hare, with many thanks to yourself, I 
remain always, yours sincerely, 


T. CARLYLE. 


The close-mouthed horsedealer’s letter is still in the possession of 
Mr. Sholto Hare, who informs me that it was addressed to Richard 
Cromwell soon after the Protector’s death. It recommends the appoint- 
ment of certain sheriffs of counties, colonels of regiments, and captains 
of warships, and serves to show how, in conjunction with Fairfax and 
the Loyalist clergyman, the Rev. Edward Bowles [an ancestor of the 
Hare family], Monck was preparing to work for the restoration of 
Charles II. 

The said letter to Mrs. Cromwell from the Protector, which is dated 
the day after the battle of Dunbar, bore three seals, whose juxtaposition 
suggested problems of authenticity and date on which Mr. Sholto Hare 
in after years consulted Carlyle, who answered thus : 


Chelsea, 24 November, 1853. 


I am very sorry I cannot form the smallest guess as to the motto on those two 
seals of your Oliver letter. One thing seems evident: they were not put there 
by Oliver ; the hird seal will alone be his, and the other two must have been 
appended by some subsequent possessor of the letter. By whom, or with what 
intention, can only be matter of the vaguest conjecture ; but Oliver himself, we 
may be as good as certain, sealed only once, especially on that occasion, and by 
sO sure a conveyance. 

“ Faithful subject of the King, and palladium (salus) of the kingdom ” : these 
words might have been, in the language of flattery, till some three years before, a 
description of Oliver himself, in the dialect of the time; but now (in 1650), 
there is no “king” nor “kingdom”; it must have been an obsolete seal (signet 
ring or the like), probably applied long afterwards by Mrs. Cromwell, or we know 
not what possessor of the letter, in finally repositing the same. 

For the test, I have no considerable skill in such matters, having seen very 
few of Oliver’s seals, and that only by accident, while looking for other objects. 

What you say of Penn’s grave is very interesting, but I have little personal love 
for that heavy vain blockhead, in spite of his merits in several respects, and will 
not trouble you at present on that score. 
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With kind regards to your brother and his lady, if they have not quite for- 
gotten me, I remain in haste, Sincerely yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Allusions to the progress of the Cromwell appear in Carlyle’s corre- 
spondence with his Clifton friend, Mrs. Strachey. In a letter to her, 
dated November 23rd, 1844, he writes :— 


I am exceedingly busy; fishing up, out of the depths of brutallest 
Human stupidity, washing clean and making legible, the letters and speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell, a heroic man buried in such an element of mud and darkness 
as few Heroes ever were. It is an infinitely ugly kind of drudgery; I know no 
man living whom Stupidity and Brutality do more disgust than me: but it seems a 
kind of duty lying on the like of me; I say “ He fought ; thy poor trade is but to 
Speak ; speak then for him.” Happily this branch of the business is now almost 
done : we must then try others, which, if still harder work, offer work a little 
more inspiring. I begin to be much disaffected to the whole business of 
books ; and often think, if I had once done with this, I will never write another. 


A copy of the Cromwell, inscribed with the name of his old 
Shooter’s Hill protectress, reached Clifton shortly before her death. 
The matchless letter called forth by that occurrence, in which he speaks 
of Mrs. Strachey as “the oldest and dearest friend I anywhere had in the 
world,” did not exhaust his grief, or his sympathies with her children 
in their loss. Writing six months later, to my eldest brother, Carlyle 
said :— 

Chelsea, 10 May, 1847. 
The melancholy message which reached me last winter has not, 
even yet, produced its whole effect on me! New days aud events turn up ever 
new remembrances, sad and sacred. I had not, and cannot again expect to have 
any other such a friend. Her life was a noble struggle ; and it has ended—has 
left us still to struggle, yet a little further. Inexorable Time sweeps on, all-pro- 
ducing, all-devouring, and they that are Departed return not to us any more. 


° Surely the remembrance of your noble mother will never leave me 
while I live in this world. 


This was not the mere flattering language of a mortuary inscription. 
Alluding to Mentone, in the Reminiscences Carlyle calls the Riviera and 
its Chelsea visitor, “ all earth Paradise, inhabitant a kind of semi-Satan.” 
That work is not overmuch pervaded by the temper of heaven, but as 
soon as the semi-Satan evokes the magic of the mistress of Shooter’s 
Hill he falls into the melting mood. Always faithful to her memory, he 
draws her portrait in these touching superlatives: “To this day, long 
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years after her death, I regard her as a singular pearl of a woman ; 
pure as dew, yet full of love; incapable of inveracity to herself or 
others.” 

The more vivid of my own earlier recollections of Carlyle include 
an incident connected with the Hero- Worship which occurred one even- 
ing in Cheyne Row, where I called during the leisure of a Cambridge 
vacation. Among the topics discussed’on that occasion was a murder, 
which, though De Quincey would hardly have classed it with the fine- 
art performances of Mr. Williams, was the theme of general discussion at 
the time. In the course of our conversation, Carlyle expressed positive 
sympathy with the murderer, Rush, not, of course, as condoning his crime, 
but because the criminal had proved himself to be “a strong man,” and, 
so far, superior to the average “poor weak flunkey” of contemporary ~ 
Britain. A dumb witness to the truth of this lies on my table. Contrary 
to Carlyle’s advice to me, not to augment the inevitable weariness of the 
flesh by purchasing books, I had accumulated a small library, which 
included a set of his own works bound by Wheeler of Oxford—the 
equal in tooling and superior in lettering of Hayday and Rivitre—in 
a style which would almost have qualified them for a place on the 
shelves of Grolier or Madame de Pompadour. They have survived 
many vicissitudes of time, travel, and climate, and in the volume Hero- 
Worship, beneath the final “‘ Lecture VI., the Hero as King,” on 
the page with the table of contents, may be read my pencil zz memoriam 
written shortly afterwards : 


Lecture VII., the Hero as Murderer, James Bloomfield Rush, T.C., April 
zoth, 1849. 


This affair had an absurd echo. A few weeks later, a Clifton 
clergyman of the ultra-Evangelical school wrote to Carlyle, inquiring 
categorically whether, as rumoured in those parts, he had spoken of the 
demon Rush as deserving not the gallows, but the esteem of mankind. 
The suspicions of Cheyne Row attached to me as the deé/ator probably 
in fault, and on my next visit I was reprimanded for my supposed 
indiscretion in giving circulation to remarks not intended to reach the 
ears of bigots and fools. The realities of the business were never 
investigated, but the story having travelled back to Clifton, the eccle- 
siastic in question incurred some local ridicule for his absurd behaviour. 
Carlyle’s observations on Rush may have been partly jocular ; but they 
flowed from his Doctrine of Force, and language not very unlike that 
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just reported was drawn from him by the account of the execution of 
Baranelli, an assassin of a lower calibre and a later time. 

The virtue which Lessing called a fine weakness—I mean patriotism 
—found very little room in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. They 
were not patriotic in what would now be called the Imperialistic 
sense, and they had none of the burning particularistic love of Burns 
and Scott for their restricted fatherland. During the Crimean War they 
were in flat opposition to the popular sentiment. They respected the 
Emperor Nicholas as a putative strong man, possessing some of the fibres 
of the hero as king, and, as we read in Hero- Worship, doing a great feat 
in keeping Russia together with his bayonets, Cossacks, and cannons. 
Then, “the unspeakable Turk” was their abhorrence, and they loathed 
“the scandalous copper captain,” Napoleon the Third, against whom 
Carlyle would rave without intervallums, designating him “a dark 
knave.” In these circumstances, they hardly desired success for our 
arms, and just as Charles James Fox raised his war-whoop over the 
disasters of Saratoga and Yorktown—just as Sir William Molesworth 
expressed the hope that the Canadian insurgents might beat the Guards 
—so our Chelsea friends refused to take the national view of the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, or of the capture of the war-steamer 
Tiger. At the time of the departure of the allied fleets for the Baltic, 
there appeared in Fraser a detailed description of Cronstadt, written by 
a young diplomatist, which was followed by papers on the Russian army 
and similar matters, then, even to “well-informed circles,” a closely 
sealed book. These articles were approved by those in authority as 
being calculated to throw cold water on the prevalent belief that the 
walls of Cronstadt and Sebastopol would fall down under the first 
broadsides of the ships of France and England, and the Muscovite 
Empire be “crumpled up” by faith in Mr. Cobden’s famous dictum. 
The Commentaries of the new Vegetius were carefully studied by 
Carlyle, who had as genuine a love as M. Thiers, or as Harry Hotspur 
himself, 


Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 
Of pallisadoes, frontiers, parapets, 
Of basilisks, of cannon, and of culverin. 


But another excursion by the same writer into war topics was less 
well received. The 7Zzger, having drifted beneath the cliffs of Odessa, 
was compelled to haul down her flag, and the details of her mishap and 
surrender were made public in a work by one of the officers of the 
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vessel, whose tone grated on feelings excited by patriotic neurosis. The 
narrative was reviewed (with much over-emphasis, no doubt) in a style 
which aroused the spleen of Cheyne Row, where the cudgels were warmly 
taken up on behalf of the captors, and, in particular for the Russian 
Commandant of Odessa, of whom the critic had not spoken with sufficient 
respect. The unknown delinquent, being one day assailed to his face 
by Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle in combination, thought fit to unfold himself. 
The avowal caused much momentary indignation, and a fire of argu- 
ments or asseverations was exchanged between the Czar’s enemy and 
his Scotch allies. Soon that effusive and irrepressible lap-dog, Nero, 
observant of the fray, intervened with a bark between the combatants. 
This created a diversion, laughter ensued, and the incident was closed 
with the Horatian ¢u missus abzbis. 

A paragraph of Hero- Worship puts the question whether Shakespeare 
or India be the greater glory to our nation. In the characters and 
careers of our Asiatic proconsuls,in the military foundations of our 
rule, in the exercise of the government of the peninsula, not by Downing 
Street and the stump oratory of Sir Jabez Windbag and the Honourable 
Felicissimus Zero, but by “the divine Silences”—in these and other 
circumstances of its past and present, the Eastern dependency of Great 
Britain typified some of Carlyle’s historical and political ideals. Members 
of the junior generation of our family, returning from Tibet, or from 
Rajpootana or Almora, or from the battlefields of Aliwal and Sobraon, 
were thus doubly welcome in Cheyne Row. In the spring of 1857, the 
year of the great Mutiny, my brother, Sir John Strachey, was spending 
an evening with the Carlyles, when there was much conversation about 
India. Although, at this time, no one foresaw the particular catastrophe 
which was near the horizon, there were certain mutterings of an 
approaching storm,and my brother had expressed in emphatic language 
his conviction of the utter rottenness of the native army. After the 
Mutiny broke out, a domestic incident had to be reported by my brother 
to Carlyle, whose congratulations on the event were conveyed in the 
appended letter, which refers in detail to the revolt of the troops, and 
gives his correspondent credit for his prophetic language of the previous 
spring :— 

Chelsea, 7 September, 1857. 
I am very glad to hear of the pleasant event that has taken place in your 


family, and much obliged by your kindness in notifying it to me. I hope the 
little fellow will grow up to be a credit to his kindred and country—and perhaps 
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be heard of to his advantage, in England and the East, as his ancestors have 
been ! 

The East is not at all a pleasant place at present, since you left it; I have 
often thought how fatally soon your worst prognostications of it, that evening, 
have verified themselves! I cannot bear to read those inhuman details in the 
newspapers, nor do I love in the least the spirit in which the English People mainly 
have taken it up. To punish the Sepoys and mince them all to pieces, &c., &c. : 
it were far better if the English People thought of punishing themselves for the 
very great folly they have manifested there, and indeed I grieve to think, in 
nearly all departments of their affairs lately, whereby such results have become 
possible, had become inevitable. People only weary me assigning “ causes,”—I 
seek, at present, no further than the uppermost cause: An army commanded 
for fifty years by imaginary captains ; probably the most conspicuously portentous 
Entity the sun can look down upon; and capable of fermenting into results of 
any required degree of hideousness, against a given (though unknown) day. The 
English army generally, in India and elsewhere, has to me in these late years 
(whilst I have been reading about real armies) been a subject of endless wonder, 
deep and far from joyful. England thinks herself the “wisest nation of the 
world ” quite as a settled truism, not worth asserting: England will, before long, 
become less conspicuously the most blockhead Nation in the world, or India will 
not be the last ill-news she hears! ‘In fact, I am grieved and miserable about 
these things ; and have no resource but to banish them wholly out of my head; 
and to think of my own work while I have any. 

My wife came home, Wednesday last, from a two-months in Scotland, 
undertaken for health’s sake, evidently not without some profit that way. Ihave 
been grinding along ‘here, and shall be, without interval, for a period alarming 
to think of. Do not neglect us when you come to town again. 

With best regards to the young mother, I am always, Yours sincerely, 

(signed) T. CARLYLE. 


The first volume of the work which has placed Carlyle’s name by the 
side of those of Thucydides, Guicciardini, and Gibbon was entitled, 
with a certain sarcastic intention, Azstory of Frederick the Second of 
Prussia, “called” Frederick the Great. During its gestation his letters 
and talk were thickly larded with curses of the bad luck that had 
led him to look for a hero in that mother of dead dogs, the eighteenth 
century. This “unutterable book,” he said, had inflicted on him a 
“slavery” which was “far beyond that of any penal colony or tread- 
mill,” and he compared his life under such hateful pressure to that of a 
galley slave. My Chelsea correspondence relative to “the nightmare 
King” included a reply from Carlyle to the announcement that I had 
discovered in Holland some secret diplomatic documents calculated to 
throw light on the latter years of Frederick’s life. He commences 
(date November 25th, 1862) with the congratulations of Mrs. Carlyle and 
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himself on a sentimental incident of which he had been informed, and, 
after indulging in some personal prophecies which have remained 
elaborately unfulfilled, shortly gravitates to the familiar growl at the 
nightmare King. 


He writes :— 


I got your letter several days ago; but have not had the least minute to 
myself ; and this is literally the first note I have written since to any address 
whatever. Never in my days was I kept in such a perpetual whirl of hurries and 
botherations,—you know with what, and how extremely profitable #¢ is likely 
to be! In six months, if it be possible to hold out so long, I shall be thro’ 
the worst ; and in eight or nine months hence shall have done with it altogether 
—that is the one blessed quality I know in the affair. 


I do not intend much upon the Furstendund ; but of course I shall have to 
mention it ; and if your pleasure and opportunities do lead you to examine those 
old Fascicles at the Hague (Aow they got there I cannot guess) and to give me, 
in compass of a few pages, what you can excerpt of most remarkable in Frh.’s 
utterances or actions, it will be a real kindness to me. I am curious to know, 
had he any smell then (1784-5, I think) of the terrible French conflagration 
which was so near breaking out, to consume all manner of Princes and their 
covenants, or reduce them to a charred !—Yours, with the kindest regard to a 


cettain | 
. ady, T. CARLYLE. 


Of a visit to Cheyne Row in the autumn of 1875 a full record is 
at hand. The incomparable mistress of the familiar red house was no 
longer there to nod from the window of the ground floor parlour, 
and, like the Frau Grafin in Sartor Resartus, to dispense “zsthetic 


tea.” Nero had been gathered to his fathers, soon to attain to 
immortality with Muff, the friend of Gibbon, and the dogs of 
Abbotsford and Newstead. The sense of desolation caused by these 
blanks was spared me, for the surviving inmate of the room had 
migrated to the first floor. The change of locality was almost more 
striking than the alteration in Carlyle’s appearance, voice, or manner. 
That he wore a dressing-gown might seem a symptom of decline in a 
‘ Briton: however, to that Teutonic garment he had occasionally 
descended before. His greetings were hearty, and after precise 
inquiries concerning a particular fraction of the population of the 
German city—Dresden—from which I last came, he plunged into a 
discussion of the latest news and prospects of our clan, devoting, 
exactly as in earlier years, a separate excursus to my cousin, the 
Blumine of Sartor Resartus. These preliminaries disposed of, he put 
me on an interrogatory relative to the Court and Government of 
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Saxony, the constitutional relations of the kingdom to the Imperial 
power, and so forth. In earlier days Carlyle had been exhaustively 
ignorant of everything German except the books and authors which he 
discussed. In one of his Essays he speaks with scorn of the suggestion 
that in Germany the kings of literature were “excluded from society, ” 
and there had been a time when Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle were hard to 
convince that if their lot had been in the Fatherland those words would 
have defined with scientific accuracy their place in life. However, 
various Anglo-German informants had enlarged our friend’s knowledge 
in these respects, and he now made pertinent inquiries into some modern 
developments of the Aryan rules of caste, the segregation of men of 
science and learning from polite circles, and the like. He was much 
interested in the account of a recent attempt to localise the Dresden 
incident described in his Frederick, when the “ Man of Sin,” suddenly 
drawing back a curtain, revealed .to old Friedrich Wilhelm and the 
youthful Fritz a vision of Paradise, in which Eve was represented by the 
lovely operatic named Formera. His eye brightened when he heard that 
the Royal proprietor of the premises in question had explained that the 
scene of the temptation could hardly be identified now, and had pro- 
ceeded to quote the French traveller’s lament, given by Carlyle, over the 
three hundred and sixty-five pairs of breeches of Count Briihl : “ Montrez- 
moi, donc, des vertus!” 

Upon this the sluices of anecdote and reflection were let go, and the 
descent was effected from “Augustus the Strong” to that diplomatic 
meteor, Hugh Elliot, whose emoluments Carlyle would like to have 
bestowed on one of his remote successors. From the old Germany he 
travelled to the new, and the survival of his prejudices of 1848 against 
the modern map of Europe was visible enough. He had never shown 
much disposition to separate King Victor Emmanuel and Cavour from 
the ruck of “the supreme scoundrels,” and not even the crowning of the 
Italian edifice in 1870 had quite reconciled him to the “immense non- 
sense” and “incoherent Jacobinisms” of his friend Mazzini. Perhaps he 
could not forgive Italy for poisoning a Luxemburg Kaiser in Sacramental 
wine—a proceeding on which there are such bitter imprecations in the 
Frederick. Towards United Germany he was otherwise disposed. Still, 
it was plain that, in spite of his official newspaper description of the war 
with France as “the grandest and most beneficent of Heavenly provi- 
dences in the history of my time,” he was a long way from infatuation 
either with “ pious Deutschland,” as edited in 1870-71, or, be it added, 
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with the editor-in-chief. The politics of the Empire interested him !ess 
than the new German field-gun: of the calibre, gas-check, and initial 
velocity of this weapon too much could not be said. 

He had not made any particular study of the late war, and asked for 
the name of “some solid readable history of the affair.” The reply 
was that nothing to suit his purpose was in print except “ the Genera 
Staff” work, which was trustworthy, but as voluminous as Kinglake 
himself. And, being the Law and the Prophets from which good 
manners did not permit the German military to dissent, no local writers 
had subjected it to any discussion amounting to criticism. To this 
Carlyle rejoined that he would have nothing to do with an official book, 
and went on to let fall certain expressions of scepticism in regard to 
Count Moltke, though without adducing reasons. The probability is 
that he could not bring himself to admit that Gravelotte and Sedan 
were comparable as strokes of art to Rossbach and Leuthen. As the 
historian of Frederick his feelings would naturally resemble those of the 
old campaigner in the French play who scorned the rapid accomplish- 
ment of Napoleon’s campaigns: “ Parlez-moi de la guerre de sept ans 
Parlez-moi de la guerre de trente ans ! ” 

Carlyle was an uncompromising enemy of art—the subject on which 
he hated to hear John Sterling talk, on which, he said, “earnest men 
abhorrent of hypocrisy and speech that has no meaning ought to hold 
their tongues.” If he exempted portraits, at least when engraved, from 
his curses on goat-footed Pan and the Correggiosity of Correggio, it 
was because they are a material basis of history and biography. In 
spite of all this, critics have solemnly discussed his odzter dicta on 
such topics, gathering them up into a system, as if they were the 
judgments of Diderot or Winckelmann. And, absurd to relate, he has 
even been quoted as an authority on matters musical. The ridicule 
with which Carlyle spoke of the admirers of Paganini is well known: 
his perceptions in regard to the concords of sweet sounds were fully on 
a level with those of our common friend Dean Stanley, whose incipient 
love for Jenny Lind was checked by his dislike of the ugly noises that 
came from her throat. He now said, horribile dictu, “ Music is mostly 
nonsense,” which, it is to be feared, drew from me the reply that he 
really must remember that it was a “nonsense which suited my non- 
sense.” He then partially compromised matters by observing that he 
had once heard Fide/io, which was of a different character from the 
ordinary melodious rows: “there was air in that.” 
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The “ musical glasses” could not fail to lead by natural, concatena- 
tion, to Shakespeare, whom he almost preferred, as in the days of Hero- 
Worship, to our Indian Empire. His tpsissima verba were: “ He was 
the biggest of the sons of Adam.” Carlyle was an iilustration of 
Dugald Stewart’s notion that “Greek had never crossed the Tweed in 
great force.” He stated in the Reminiscences that his young pupil 
Charles Buller knew far more of that language than himself; it need 
hardly be said that his tastes never set strongly toward the ancients. 
I asked him if he ever looked into the classics, and he said that he was 
reading Thucydides, but that he stuck to the narrative. The speeches 
might be all very fine, but they bored him ; and then they were as hard 
as the very deuce. He heard with satisfaction that the learned Madvig 
had told me in Copenhagen that, in his belief, Epaminondas or 
Alexander the Great would have found the said speeches hard nuts to 
crack: they were too involved and affected in style, and to a certain 
extent in the thoughts, for an average Greek to have read them, as 
Macaulay put it, with the feet on the fender. Carlyle supposed 
this was true, and passed to Herodotus, of whom he spoke as the 
best of all historians, especially praising his scepticism. His verdict 
may be taken as a set-off to some recent British scholastic estimates of 
the Father of History, in which, though his “ malignancy” no longer 
figures, he is dismissed as a mere travelling doydérods, who swallowed 
without criticism the old wives’ stories told him by dragomen and 
donkey-boys in return for their backsheesh. Next on the roll was the 
“wonderful ” Gibbon, by whose “ fiery darts” and sarcasms he had 
been immensely impressed when he first read the Decline and Fall, at 
the age of twenty-four. His matured judgment was that Gibbon was 
the modern who approached the nearest to the standard of Herodotus, 
although “ quite solid and real, he was not.” These adjectives were 
used in a Carlylese sense, and his appraisement of Gibbon might on the 
whole have been borrowed from Grote’s eulogy on the Decline and Fall, 
as reported by his widow, with the difference that Carlyle did not 
dislike Gibbon’s style. 

After thus praising his predecessors, he began to vilipend certain 
of his contemporaries. Macaulay was as great a humbug as ever—in 
fact a quack—with a pomp of words, of the Sangrado or Dulcamara 
type. The dead dog disposed of, it was the turn of a living lion. Yes! 
Freeman might be firm in his facts, but he told you nothing new, and 
was wearisome to the flesh—a bore! Then consider his disgraceful 
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attacks on Froude, which were scandalously “ gross” and “ unjust.” On 
Mr, Froude’s merits, or demerits, he was very reticent, and all attempts 
to draw him by the mention of Anna Boleyn or by other baits were un- 
successful. Of Grote he did not profess to know much, but thought him 
weighty, both in the good and in the evil sense. As to Motley, he was zz- 
credulus,but not quite to the extent of odz. “Philip II. a bigot and a brute? 
Certainly not; according to his lights a man of solidity and insight.” 

The Germans were in the next degree. The “ inorganic platitudes of 
the Prussian Dry-as-dust, with his tramplings of human heroisms 
into cinders,” were rebuked with all the sharpness of Smelfungus in the 
Frederick the Great. Ranke’s works were not quite dismissed as owl’s- 
droppings, but they were unhandsomely treated. Mention being made 
of that Excellency’s literary servility towards the house of Hohenzollern, 
and of his defects as a narrator, Carlyle said : “ No! it will notdo. He 
is such a skipping little fellow—books generally broken-backed.” A 
very different reception was given to Kéhler, a writer cited in the 
Frederick with superlatives of approval, and now called by Carlyle “the 
best German historian.” On the strength of the earlier notice, Kohler’s 
principal work had been examined by me, and had turned out to be a 
concise, well-methodised summary of facts, with an adequate supply of 
the titles, tables of contents, dates, indexes, and those other typo- 
graphical adjuncts to intelligent study which German books now 
usually abjure. But the Deutsche Reichshistorie is a very Sahara 
of arid details, and Carlyle’s approval can only have been given on 
the ground that Kéhler’s materials are well sifted and stratified, and 
not “edited as rubbish is edited.” A variety of other topics were then 
discussed, and when the hour of departure arrived Carlyle said : “Come 
again soon.” My reply was: “It cannot be—cras ingens iterabimus 
@quor” ; but that he might expect me back in another twoyears. He 
rejoined : “ If I am still here” ; a pessimist remark which did not disturb 
me. On leaving the house a touch of the /wes Boswelliana came over 
me, and I took advantage of the slow descent of the steamer from Chelsea 
Pier to Westminster Bridge to put on paper notes of as much of our 
conversation as related to history. Let me call attention here to the 
curious Grub Street fact, that “the German reading public” (a nice 
derangement of epitaphs) is familiar with Carlyle’s writings. The 
idea is as original as the assertion, canonical with his biographers, that 
the official curriculum of the Sandhursts of Berlin and Dresden 
includes the marches and battles of the Frederick. 
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In the autumn of 1877, being in London, my programme of 
November Ist, 1875, was carried out. My brother, General Strachey, 
who had gone to see our old friend, reported him as being in complete 
possession of his faculties, in good spirits, and full of his usual fun. He 
had spoken with great insight of many things, and much besides, talk- 
ing in particular of the Indian topics of the day in a masterly, practical 
manner, and relating amusing incidents of the journey to Paris in 1825, 
when “personally conducted” by our father and “Miss Kitty,” as 
detailed in the Reminiscences. Hesentasummons to myself, to which it 
seemed proper to reply by proposing to him to take a king’s privilege 
and fix his own time for the visit. His answer was by the hand of his 
lady amanuensis—an innovation on his former habits that looked 
ominous of descent down the vital slope. He received me with all the 
old cordiality, the warm shake of the hand, the kind inquiries as to my 
welfare and immediate surroundings. But the outer man was visibly 
changed. He was somewhat withered, grizzled, unkempt, his hands 
were bony and trembled with some vehemence, and his movements, like 
his looks, belonged to advanced old age. He filled and lighted his long clay 
pipe, squatted down on the floor like a Turk, wrapped the skirts of the old 
slaty dressing-gown round his legs, and talked for nearly an hour between 
the puffs of tobacco smoke, administering, like myself, an occasional pat to 
the cat Tib, who had succeeded “ Nero” on his hearthrug. After some 
private topics had been ventilated, he turned the conversation . to 
Germany, past and present. Mr. Froude’s true remark that Carlyle was 
at his best when talking of history, poetry, or biography, was well ex- 
emplified on this occasion. He spoke with force and fluency of 
the great Weimar period, narrating facts in the lives of Goethe 
and Schiller, and then, on my mention of the AAnfrau, which had 
recently been re-staged by the Saxe-Meiningen ‘roupe, flew off to 
its author, the Austrian “fate tragedian,” Grillparzer, to whose plays, 
considered as poems and as acting dramas, he was as unjust as 
he was in his youthful essay on German playwrights. Carlyle had 
at all times a surprising remembrance of himself. Whether or not he 
followed the practice of Dumaine—“ Once more I'll read the ode that I 
have writ”—his talk frequently embodied sentences written by him many 
years before. In this instance his memory supplied him with the cream 
of his former remarks on Grillparzer, and also with a précis of his notice, 
of the same date, on the Danish poet Oehlenschlager, of whom, as in 
1829, he spoke in a strain of undue depreciation. The catechism with 
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which I had come prepared included a question regarding the German 
literature of the post-Goethe and recent periods ; but my attempts to elicit 
his judgment on the Asva and the Pine and the Palm, and on “ black- 
guard Heine” generally, were baffled. After a flow of miscellaneous 
talk, too discursive to be accurately recalled, he began to rise—not a very 
easy operation for him. He strove todo so, as far as possible, without 
help, and when on his legs motioned me, in the manner of royalty, that 
the audience must close. On my saying—not quite in accordance with 
my belief—that on my next visit to England he would see me again, he 
responded witha sad and sceptical smile, expressed in a few final phrases 
the pleasure caused to him by the visit, and then silently pressed my 
hand—for the last time. 

In these conversations the geyser did not quite bubble up with the 
perfervid glow of earlier years, and Carlyle’s peculiar ejaculatory laugh, 
no longer rolling forth “ without intervallums,” had softened into a ripple 
of hilarity. But his talk was still saturated with humour, and the charac- 
teristic “Ay! Ay!” of assent was not wanting. Zhe Whole Duty of Pigs 
had been laid on the shelf, and the place of the Ajes of the Dead Sea 
knew them no more: even M. Scherer would have allowed that the 
transcendental “ charlatan ” of his.aversion had spoken as an apostle of 
concrete reality and sober wisdom. Carlyle had more poisonous enemies 
than M. Scherer : one of them has called him “an ungainly peasant.” In 
his youthful days, no doubt, his ways were not those of the CE il-du-Beeuf, 
but in advanced life his bucolic behaviour left him, and he possessed con- 
siderable charm and polish of manner. According to the testimony of 
survivors of the admirable society which used to gather in the ’forties 
and ’fifties at the Grange and Bath House, there was then nothing in 
Carlyle’s demeanour to separate him to his disadvantage from the 
average frequenters of the London drawing-rooms of the period. 

Mr. Froude thinks that Ecclefechan and Craigenputtock will hereafter 
receive the pilgrimages of the faithful, like Abbotsford and Ferney. 
But Carlyle seems more identified with Chelsea than with his youthful 
Dumfriesshire homes. The hand of modern improvement, which has 
devastated the Quirinal and the Pincio, has marked the right bank of 
the Thames, in the latitude of Battersea, with beauties of Victorian 
architecture, sculpture, and gardening, which almost obliterate the 
historic physiognomy of old Cheyne Row. However, there runs the 
river beneath Sir Thomas More’s parade—there, in undisturbed order, 
stand the venerable pollard limes. While the antique brick house, 
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with its railings and wainscotings, can still be recognised by an 
effort : 


Hac ibat Simois: hic est Sigeia tellus. 


In countries, whose wealth is not that of Peru, the liberality 
of individuals, or of municipalities, or of the State, has permitted 
the purchase and maintenance, for the public credit and advantage, 
of the houses and relics of some of the heroes of the nation. Cologne, 


Dresden, Weimar, Marbach, Salzburg, have thus paid respect to the 
manes of Beethoven, Korner, Goethe, Schiller, Mozart. Is it hoping 
beyond hope to wish that, by a similar application of “the cash nexus,” 
rich England and America might do like honour to the memory of 
Thomas Carlyle, so that the sanctuary in which he wrote, smoking his 
long clay, and patting at intervals Nero or Tib, may no longer be de- 
scribed in the daily ‘press as the haunt of astral spirits and of starving 
cats and dogs? 


G. STRACHEY. 


VoL. IX.—No, 50. 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: THEIR METHODS 
AND MORALS. 


MONG the other boasts which Englishmen are fond of making 
when they praise God that they are not as other men, a very 
favourite, if somewhat curious, one is that they live under a “ glorious 
Constitution,” of which the best that can be said is that it is a “ series of 
compromises,” a workable anomaly, and an adaptation of obsolete forms 
to modern requirements. This illogical but withal sensible tempera- 
ment, this tendency to make the best of what we have rather than rush 
into the unknown, may be seen in almost every department of English 
life—from the House of Lords to the careful housewife who cuts down 
her husband’s trousers to make a waistcoat for Johnny. Unfortunately, 
in certain cases, the absence of logic is not counterbalanced by the 
presence of common-sense, in proof of which no stronger evidence can 
be brought forward than the system of education at present in vogue at 
our public schools, 

Education has come to be looked upon as an arming for the Ramoth- 
Gilead of competition, to which all alike must go up. Scholarly learn- 
ing has come to be looked upon as a thing which is not of the nine- 
teenth century. Board schools and commercial seminaries exist in 
abundance which provide, either free or at a moderate charge, an educa- 
tion which is admirably adapted for its purpose—it is only in our public 
schools that, on payment of £150 a year or so, the proud parent may 
provide his son with a first-class education (so called) which, at the end 
of five years or so, leaves him neither a scholar nor a man of business ; 
but merely a dustbin of musty particles, and odds and ends of mis- 
cellaneous and indigestible learning. 

Far be it from me to suggest that our public schools should come 
to be looked upon merely as training-grounds for a professional or 
commercial life. They have a most important mission to perform— 
namely, to maintain sound, education as opposed to specialised 
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“cramming”: they are the fortresses of Jelles-lettres. But this they are 
not content to be. They attempt to patch the old garments of scholar- 
ship with the rough new cloth of modern utilitarian requirements, and 
the result is an anomaly which is neither logical nor sensible. 

The metaphor used above is, in one way at least, apt, for scholarship 
is still the fundamental object of public school education. In theory the 
education to be obtained at Eton, Winchester, or Harrow is one suitable 
to the time when the one thing needful for an English gentleman, in 
addition toa firm seat on a horse and a curious taste in port, was the 
ability to quote a passage from Virgil, or a neatly-applicable stanza 
from the Odes of Horace ; when a public school career led on by easy 
stages, by way of a fellowship at New College or at King’s, to a fat 
college living, or else to a few years’ dissipation at Christ Church and a 
snug rotten borough. In practice an attempt is made to convert the 
schoolboy into a combined Chesterfield and Cocker, with the result that 
he can neither quote arma virumque cano at the fitting moment nor 
is he thoroughly convinced that two and two make four. Of course, I 
speak of the average schoolboy, not of the brilliant exception, who is 
nursed and trained as carefully as if he were a Derby favourite. There 
must be something wrong in the system of education at our public 
schools when, in so many cases, boys leave after four or five years with- 
out having acquired sufficient knowledge either to matriculate at the 
University or pass the Army “ prelim.” without invoking the assistance 
of a“crammer.” I can hear the wrathful growl of the Pharaohs who 
preside over the public schools, “ Ye are idle—ye are idle!” But who is 
to blame if, in the desire to fulfil a double destiny, the “tale of bricks” 
has been doubled, and we are compelled to make them without straw? 
As a rule boys at school are not idle; they will do their work if it is 
within their power, if only for fear of the consequences ; but, in the desire 
to combine scholarship with the practical requirements of our nation of 
shopkeepers, the list of subjects is too long for one young brain to 
study at the same time. There is no elasticity, no recognition of the 
principle of natural selection. The same iron curriculum must be 
traversed by all. 

Classics, “ stinks,” mathematics, French, German, are all laid before 
the unfortunate wretch, and he is told that his progress up the school 
depends on his proficiency in the aggregate of them all ; he is set tasks 
to do without adequate instruction as to how to do them, and if he fails 
he is “kept in.” Heis set to find the value of a°+2a6+2 without 
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being told why a or & should have any value at all; he frantically 
endeavours to construct a right-angled triangle with three right angles, 
and finally at seventeen he is superannuated as “ incorrigibly idle”— 
And then his mother cries ; his father swears, 
And wonders why the devil he got heirs. 
It may be objected that what I have said above applies only to excep- 
tional cases ; but just as the speed of a squadron is said to be the speed 
of the slowest ship in it, so the skill of a schoolmaster must be appraised 
according to the success he obtains in developing the powers of his dullest 
and most backward boys. 

It would be grossly unfair to lay all the blame for this state of affairs 
on the schoolmasters. They are to a great extent driven into it by the 
spirit of the age—the Moloch of universal competition. The fault is in 
the cult of the competition-wallah, whose trail is over all. Scholarship 
may be good, but the one thing needful in the eyes of the powers that 
be is a sufficient guantum of parrot-knowledge to pull its possessor 
through a competitive examination and then be consigned to oblivion. 
Hence arise “modern sides,” “army classes,” and other specialising 
abominations, by which our public schools prostitute their great national 
mission to the satisfying of a generation of universal greed. “ Mammon 
first, the rest nowhere,” will be the verdict of Judge Posterity on the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Even Pharaoh himself is beginning to look with unfavouring eye on 
the systems which make “ marks” the be-all and end-all of education. 
The Headmasters’ Conference of 1892 distinctly condemned the system 
by which the emoluments of scholarships go to the highest bidder (the 
bidding being done in marks, dzen entendu). It is a strange comment on 
our democratic days that the very means by which formerly a child of 
the people could work his way up into the ranks of the lords of the 
land have been utterly destroyed, and wealth established as the sole 
arbiter of destiny. Royal Commissions have met, reported, and over- 
thrown the beneficent purposes of founders by insisting that the race 
should be to the swift and the battle to the strong. The endowments of 
William of Wykeham, of Henry VI., and other “pious founders” were 
intended to be used for the purpose of enabling promising lads in 
humble circumstances to obtain the best education the land could afford, 
and to start them on a career which might lead to the woolsack or the 
throne of St. Augustine. What chance has a lad in a humble position 
nowadays of rising by means of the education afforded by one of our 
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public schools? In the first place, that education will not equip him 
for life’s handicap, by reason of its intrinsic sketchiness ; but further— 
and this is the point which it is necessary to insist on here—what 
chance has such a boy of obtaining one of the scholarships which 
would alone enable him to support the expenses of his education? At 
thirteen he must be an infant prodigy; not only must his jejune brain 
show the capacity to acquire knowledge, but he must be already stuffed 
to cracking with the literature of the ancients and with the exact 
sciences, He must be a Cicero and a Catullus in one; he must be pre- 
pared to square the circle with Euclid, and lift the earth with Archi- 
medes. How is this erudition to be acquired? There is but one way 
—the crammer ; and the crammer’s charges are too great to be borne by 
the struggling professional man. I am not sure, however, that under the 
present system of premature cramming and competition the fledgling 
is not to be congratulated who avoids the damnosa hereditas of a public 
school scholarship. A sorry tale might be told of exhausted and en- 
feebled brains and stunted forms; many a merry one is told of the 
quaint other-worldliness of these-paragons. One who has since risen to 
distinction as a professor at a Scotch University was asked at school, 
“In what work of literature does a character named Jessica occur?” 
The answer came with alacrity, “In a small twact called Jessitca’s First 
Pwayer.’ He knew all the adventures of Ulysses and A£neas, but was 
sublimely ignorant of the MJerchant of Venice. I cannot remember 
whether it was a scholar or one of his oppidan brethren who, on being 
asked, “Who is Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, and 
President of the French Republic ?” replied— 


* Archbishop of Canterbury rae oe ... Lord Gladstone. 
Lord Chancellor... it 4a ie ...» Mr. Bradlaugh. 
President of the French Republic _... ..» M. Labouchere.” 


What is the good of stuffing young brains like Strasburg geese with a 
vague smattering of arts and sciences, and leaving them utterly ignorant 
of the common affairs of the world? The Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 
Headmaster of Haileybury, told the Headmasters’ Conference the other 
day that, out of twenty-three of the upper boys in the school who were 
asked when the Church of England had its origin, not one of them 
answered correctly, the replies ranging from Julius Cesar to the Reform 
Bill of 1832! The evil does not cease with the forcing-house system 
of the private school crammer. Education does not nowadays mean 
putting knowledge into a boy’s head, but attempting to draw it out— 
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in other words, trying to pump water from an empty well. Let us examine 
for a moment the curriculum of one of our public schools, I take the 
one I know best, and leave it to my readers to say whether the instance is 
typical. There are, roughly speaking, forty working hours in the week, 
including those set apart for preparation. Of these twenty-one are devoted 
to work in class—that is, to getting knowledge out of boys—to the strain 
of competition. Add to these at least four hours in the week which have 
to be given up to the composition of prose or verse tasks—Greek, Latin, 
or English—and there are left fifteen hours available for preparation— 
that is, for taking knowledge in. What is the consequence? The tasks 
which come easily are done, those that are hard are left, or else a “‘firm ” 
is arranged, in which the classical work is done by the classical boy, and 
the mathematics or science done by the mathematical or scientific boy, 
Certain of the ultra-conscientious will work out of school hours, but it is 
nothing less than a fraud on the boys that the daily work set should be 
so far in excess of the time allotted for it that those hours which are set 
apart for, and are supposed to be devoted to, healthy exercise should be 
taken up by the overweight of their school hours. I freely grant that, 
as a rule, the boys will not hurt themselves ; they will take their exercise 
and scamp their work, and I, for one, applaud them for it. The blame 
rests entirely on their taskmasters. If, however, the boys will not of 
their own free will give up the time which is supposed to be their own, 
they are caught and deprived of it in another way. The Wykehamists, 
in their “school,” have a motto writ large, in which are set forth three 
courses, worthy of Mr. Gladstone himself :— 


** Aut disce, aut discede: manet sors tertia, czedi.” 


To this their pastors and masters have added a “ sors quarta,” namely, 
to sit indoors and spoil their handwriting by scribbling a hundred or two 
hundred lines of Latin. In these utilitarian days even the treadmill and 
the crank are made to serve a purpose. It is only those who pay £150 a 
year for the privilege of an unsound education who are set tasks as 
fruitless as that of Sisyphus or that of the daughters of Danae. This 
by the way. The pith of the matter is that half the school hours are 
wasted. Take a class of thirty or forty boys “up to books,” as the 
Wykehamists say, with forty lines of Homer. One is construing, and 
the two or three next to him are alert for a question to come down to 
them. The rest of the form are drawing in their note-books, holding 
whispered conversations, working out a “tizzy” book on the Derby, 
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doing anything but attending to the lesson as it proceeds. Have 
they prepared the lesson? Perhaps half of them have; the others— 
especially those who have been “put on” during the lesson or two 
immediately proceeding—trust to luck with a tolerably comfortable mind. 

Here Pharaoh will thunder again, “Ye are idle—ye are idle! and 
because ye areidle ye lay on us others the burden of your own 
shortcomings.” A perfectly just retort were we dealing with grown 
men who have cut their wisdom-teeth, but boys’ work is like some 
people’s religion—entirely a matter of rewards and punishments. They 
live in the present : experience has not taught them yet the bitter lesson 
of wasted opportunity, and it is not in the nature of many boys to work 
for the sake of the fruits which work will bring at some far-off future 
date, still less to love learning for learning’s sake. 

Boys are set to work up an o//a-podrida of subjects, without adequate 
guidance in the fundamental principles of any of them, the master being 
merely an examining machine. It is not his fault; he has some thirty- 
five boys to attend to, and he can have little or no knowledge of the in- 
dividual capacity of any of them. ‘The boy who comes before him is, in 
many instances, no more the real boy than some society virgins of forty 
are what they appear to the outward eye. His Homer is supplied from 
a shilling “crib” ; his prose and verse from the brain of an accommo- 
dating friend ; his mathematics froma similar source. So will he escape 
the consequences of idleness, and come to be considered a youth of 
promise. But he is a whited sepulchre, and his success is a source 
of heart-burning and temptation to those who will not follow his 
tortuous courses. 

Education is the training of the mind. It is a question of methods, 
not of ends. The object of teaching Latin and Greek is that the learner 
may obtain a love for, and a knowledge of, the thoughts of antiquity— 
not that he may obtain a merely technical knowledge of the vehicle by 
which those thoughts are expressed. Yet among all the accurate 
knowledge demanded of the exact meaning of 4% ydp, pi wore, ut with 
the subjunctive, and the rest, how many schoolmasters think it worth 
while to go into the literary or philosophical side of the authors read? 
How many, if only the translation be grammatically correct, care 
whether it is even’ couched in language which will make the author's 
meaning clear at all? Grammar is a first necessity, no doubt, but it is a 
means to education, not the end thereof, and no scholar can live by 
grammar alone. 
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The idea of special preparation for life’s handicap must be abandoned 
by our public schools. There are plenty of institutions where that 
preparation may be obtained without its exigencies invading what are in 
mockery called “seats of learning.” Why should not the schools 
recognise the “harmless necessary crammer” as a necessary evil, and 
confine themselves to providing a really sound education—a foundation 
upon which the specialist superstructure may be built? As a matter of 
fact, with their present haphazard methods, they fail either to educate 
or to “cram.” If they are to maintain their pride of place a choice will 
have to be made between the two systems. I will go further and say 
that they can only decide in one way. If scholarship and real education 
are not to vanish from the land our public schools must gird themselves 
for the battle, for it rests with them to maintain it. That this end is 
desirable all will allow, but how is it to be obtained? It would be dog’s 
work to gird at the things which are without attempting to set forward 
the things which might be. First and foremost the ridiculous system of 
superannuation must be abolished. It is the schoolmaster’s duty to 
succeed with the dull and slothful boy. if he cannot or will not learn 
in one term, the work must be drummed into him in two. The system 
which gives up the education of a boy in despair because he cannot bya 
certain age reach a certain standard is preposterous, and is simply a 
piece of advertisement for the schools. I mean that by this means 
room is made for others, and the fittest survive—those most likely to 
get scholarships and high degrees and thus bring the name of their 
school into prominence. But to turn one dull boy into a well- 
informed and scholarly man is more real credit to a _school- 
master than half a dozen Hertfords or Irelands won by some 
ephemeral genius. Our old foundations can surely afford to scorn 
flash honours and newspaper puffs, Even a dull boy has usually some 
subjects in which he is comparatively strong. Our model schoolmaster 
would find this strong point out; and, while not neglecting other more 
irksome branches of study, would strive heart and soul to develop the 
boy’s mind in this direction. This suggests a most important point for 
consideration. A boy should not be hampered in acquiring proficiency 
in one subject by backwardness in others ; therefore his promotion in 
each subject should be gained independently of the rest of his work. At 
present a boy, on his arrival ata public school, is subjected to an exami- 
nation to determine in what form he shall be placed. Whatever form his 
fate allots him to, his position will be fixed according to his classical 
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attainments, The term “fourth form,” “remove,” “fifth form,” &c., 
apply entirely to the divisions of the school for classical purposes— 
English composition, history, &c., being included under this head. For 
purposes of comparison and superannuation this classical form alone 
counts. His studies in other branches of learning are apportioned 
according to his proficiency in classics. If he is in the fourth form, his 
mathematics are restricted to arithmetic, his instruction in modern 
languages to a little easy French. If he is in the fifth form he is pro- 
moted to the more abstruse walks of algebra and Euclid, and possibly, in 
addition to the adventures of Pére Moise and Zébédé, and the rest of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s warlike heroes, he may begin to do a little German. 

The boy may speak French like a native, but if he is a dunce at 
classics, he is restricted to learning of the tortuous courses of the 
cobbler’s grandmother in connection with the boots of the gardener’s 
nephew; he may have been learning Euclid and algebra at his private 
school, but these accomplishments must be laid aside till the conjugation 
Of rémrw has been sufficiently mastered to enable him to get promotion 
into a higher classical form. 

The converse, of course, equally holds good. A boy in the fourth 
form finds his classical work “like shelling peas.” He could do the 
work of a couple of forms above him, but before he can get his remove 
he has to obtain a sufficient aggregate of marks in all the subjects 
taught to place him in the first ten or so of his form. He is wretchedly 
weak, perhaps, in mathematics ; and a boy who has no special aptitude 
for classics amasses from one to two thousand more marks in that 
subject than he does, beats him on the post, and obtains the promotion 
which would have been turned to much better account by the loser. 
Is it any wonder that the latter, when he comes back next term and 
finds himself tied down to a monotonous round of “bumblepuppy,” 
loses all keenness and habit of industry? He sticks fast where he is, 
and, for want of a job, does Latin verses for boys two or three forms 
above him! He may, in time, when a sufficient amount of mathe- 
matics has been drummed into his head, reach a fairly high place in 
the school ; but the promise is gone, the talent lost by disuse, and one 
more is added to the list of failures. 

Nor does his conqueror fare much better. In a form where the 
classical work is beyond him he is forced in self-defence—to save him- 
self from pains and penalties—to apply to that good fairy of the school- 
boy whose earthly name is Bohn, and becomes a thoroughly unsound 
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scholar through bolting unassimilated masses of knowledge, and, finally, 
meets the doom of superannuation also. 

Why should not a boy go from bottom to top of the school in 
classics, according to his proficiency in classics alone, or why should a 
deficiency in classics prevent him from finding his proper level in 
French, mathematics, or science? If some order of merit for the whole 
school be desired—and, personally, I am inclined to think that it is a 
necessity—let the whole school be placed continuously, without any 
break into forms, in accordance with the sum of each ‘boy’s proficiency 
in the aggregate of the subjects taught. Thus A, who excels in classics, 
modern languages, and mathematics, will be at the head of affairs; while 
B, who is good at classics, but poor at mathematics, will find himself 
about the middle, higher or lower, according as his proficiency or 
deficiency preponderates. 

By adopting some such method as that sketched above it would be 
possible to draw out to the full the powers of a boy in his strongest 
subject, and, at the same time, to ensure that in the weaker ones he 
shall not be dragged into unknown regions, leaving behind him fields 
as yet unexplored. 

Unquestionably, the elimination of the “cramming” system from 
our public schools would result in a diminution in the pressure upon 
them, perhaps in a shrinkage in the number of boys. Those whose 
circumstances demand an immediate qualification for the battle of life 
would drop out ; this to my mind is no disadvantage. Napoleon’s 
dictum as to the leaning of Providence towards the general who had 
“ big battalions” may be accepted as far as war is concerned, but it does 
not in the least follow that they are of equal advantage toa school. I 
believe the majority of our public schools are too big—they would be 
better without the ephemeral element which comes for a couple of years 
to acquire a smattering of polite learning and a deeper initiation into 
the mysteries of the ledger. Personal acquaintanceship with all one’s 
schoolfellows, community of interests, camaraderie, esprit de corps—all 
those sentiments which add value toa public school training are lost 
when numbers rise to eight hundred or a thousand. Wykehamists are 
pre-eminently fraternal ; their common traditions, and common tongue 
(for Wykehamical speech is not addressed to the understanding of the 
profanum vulgus ) \ink them in bands of amity wherever they meet. To 
such an extent do they carry their good-fellowship that I have heard 
outsiders vote them a nuisance. I believe that the maintenance of this 
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state of affairs would rapidly become impossible were it not for the good 
sense which prompts the authorities to keep the numbers of the school 
down to four hundred or so. 

With these words I leave the discussion of the scholastic side of the 
question, but I cannot fail to recognise that that side is very far from 
embracing the whole of public school life. That sound learning should 
be imparted is most desirable and necessary, but that a boy passing 
through the most difficult period of his life should have his moral nature 
trained and cultivated, should be turned into a good man and useful 
citizen, is far more important. The grand influence which our public 
schools exercise in this direction, the manliness and self-reliance which 
they give, is a goodly heritage for English youth which the youth of no 
other country can boast. The spirit which hates meanness and scorns 
a lie is an honourable distinguishing mark of their communities, and, 
taken for all in all, I think it is impossible to over-estimate the value of 
their training. 

But that there are evils, even here, will admit of no contradiction— 
evils which I believe arise very largely from the hyper-sensitive 
delicacy, not to call it cowardice, of those who are placed to guide 
and direct the boys at this portion of their lives. Every public 
school man knows the canker of the public school system. I do not 
maintain that it necessarily or exclusively exists in public schools, but 
while writing of them I feel that it is of great importance not to shirk 
the subject, distasteful and difficult as it may be to write on it without 
shocking the moral sense of the readers of this Review. 

The whole matter liesin anutshell. Boys at a public school arrive at 
an age when new and unthought of physical powers overcome the moral 


_ judgment of which their age is capable. Transgressions on which a few 


years later they will look with horror seem to them at least venial.. There 
is little or no sense of moral wrong—there is no restraining influence 
but a fear of the consequences. Occasionally some glaring iniquities 
reach the ears of authority, and a wholesale expulsion takes place, which 
fails altogether to impress those remaining with any sense of the moral 
enormity of the offence, while it blasts young lives with a sometimes 
ineffaceable stigma. One party is almost always innocent, and yet he 
has to undergo the penalty meted out to the tempter. To such a pitch 
has this evil reached that some of our public schools almost provoke the 
punishment of the Cities of the Plain. A foreigner once spoke to me 
with the utmost horror of the state of affairs which, even in his 
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country, he had heard prevailed in English public schools, and I had to 
confess that, of my own knowledge, matters were no better than report 
had led him to believe. Yet the iniquities which so horrified him are a 
matter of jest among the boys at the schools themselves. Surely the 
matter is not beyond wise treatment. A year or two later those who 
have sinned the most, in the clearer light of a wider experience, look 
back on their deeds with horror and shame. Cannot our masters put 
these things before those whose lives are committed to them as a sacred 
charge in a manly and sensible way—point out to them that the young 
men of Sodom are in a more perilous plight than those who yield to 
the blandishments of Delilah? But they will not, until the occasion 
arises: until the mischief is done their lips are sealed. The subject is 
too horrible and must be avoided. I am convinced that it only requires 
the opinion of the wor/d to be properly impressed on boys who are just 
coming to the most critical time of their lives to ensure the horror- 
struck avoidance of nameless vice. 

I tremble at the knees of Pharaoh. He will probably, if he thinks it 
worth his august while, pound me to a mummy and send me, post-haste, 
to the dim kingdom of Amenti. The things I have written I have 
written from the “ bear’s side of the question ”—that of the young bear 
who has gradually tasted some of the troubles which he used to be ccn- 
solingly told all lay before him. One thing I should like to say in 
conclusion. The sense I have of the mistakes and incongruities of a 
public school education does not in the least diminish the affection and 
gratitude I cherish towards my old school, or towards those who have 
the direction of it. No class of men fulfil their high and responsible 
duties more conscientiously, or with more true zeal and devotion, than 
the masters of our public schools. Any old public schoolboy who does 
not remember with many very warm feelings the friendship and sym- 
pathy which his masters were ever ready to extend to him must be 
wanting somewhere. If, therefore, in hitting out at a system I have 
inadvertently wounded an honoured class of men, I have missed my 
mark. But I am not without hope that I may have spoken what is in 
the minds of many of them—that they themselves feel the short- 
comings of a patched-up system. Reforms, either from without or 
within, must be carried out, and that soon, if we are to save one of their 
noblest heritages to the future sons of England. 


“Vox IN SOLITUDINE CLAMANTIS.” 
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THE POISONING OF THE FUTURE. 


“* CIENCE must be reckoned with. Many are the special attributes 
S by which this our time has been distinguished. It is the age of 
labour and the rights of man, of talk and the rights of woman: it is 
the age of minor poetry, of manufactured jam, of prize-competitions 
and of cheap psychology. But it is essentially the age of applied 
science. Under Acts for the regulation of public health, science in- 
vades our homes ; with a growing school of novelists she supplies the 
chief interest in their stories ; she leavens the modern sermon, and hasa 
column to herself in many of the popular prints. As a result of this 
omnipresence of science, and of the unbroken laudation of the value 
of scientific discovery, and of the breathless marvel at the feats of 
scientific achievement, there has grown up, not among the nervous and 
ignorant alone, a suspicion that a power able to go so far in certain 
directions for human welfare might, under the employ of the unscrupu- 
lous, prove herself a very formidable assistant in evil designs. And 
while there are many sets of rogues to whom science would prove an 
excellent handmaid, to no one could she be more obviously useful than 
to the poisoner. It is proposed here to indicate the methods in which 
this advancement of scientific knowledge might facilitate the poisoner’s 
plans, and to show that the apprehension—which is perhaps more 
marked in France than with us—that secret poisoning is, and will be, 
on the increase is a groundless one. 

“What is a poison?” seems an easy enough question to answer, 
common intelligence replying at once —anything that being in any way 
absorbed, assimilated, or received into the subject, results in bodily 
harm of any sort.. Such a sweeping definition, though too vague to be 
of any value from a lawyer’s point of view, has so much to recommend 
it that it will be adopted here; the more so that some of the destruc- 
tive agents to be passed under consideration would hardly be classified 
as poisons in any official list of poisonous substances, On the other 
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hand, it is impossible for a lawyer to be exact, and to codify all sub- 
stances into poisons and non-poisons. If, for instance, a generous host 
should seduce a pliable guest to vinous excess, would this be a case of 
poisoning within the legal meaning of the term? And if the host should 
know from common experience of wine, or from special knowledge of 
his own cellar, that his pressing invitation might lead to disaster, 
would such knowledge constitute the difference between indiscretion 
and crime? But whatever it may be under convivial circumstances, 
under others alcohol is a poison, and a very effective one. Or again, if 
a man should, as Brunel the great engineer did, under a too literal aurz 
sacra fames swallow a half-sovereign, and it should stick in his larynx 
and cause inconvenience or death, the occurrence would not constitute a 
certain combination of gold and copper a poison. Yet some forms of 
gold and copper, given in adequate doses, are virulent mineral poisons. 
And it must not be supposed that the merely mechanical nature of the 
accident places it clearly outside the conditions of poisoning. There 
is no clearness in the matter at all, and no possible hard and fast line 
between a mechanical injury and what is known as “local” poisoning. 
Death after swallowing a corrosive occurs by suffocation and shock. 
The same causes might be present in death after swallowing a sovereign 
and would certainly be present in death after drinking boiling water. 

Poisoning in England has hitherto been rather a crude process. 
Arsenic, strychnine ; hydrocyanic, carbolic, oxalic, and certain mineral 
acids, have been the more usual agents, and the quantity administered 
has generally been so entirely enormous—so vastly in excess of the 
necessarily fatal dose—that not only has suspicion been aroused by the 
violence of the symptoms, but plentiful traces of the poison have been 
found in the victim’s body. So that the following is a fair résumé of a 
typical case ending in the conviction of the murderer :— 

The subject is taken suddenly and extremely ill. He dies with 
signs and symptoms that accord with those produced by the adminis- 
tration of a well-known drug. This drug is found in his body after 
death ; and possession of it is traced to the suspected person. 

If now the suspected person can be shown to have any reason for 
desiring the removal of the victim, the story is complete. In such a 
case, which is an example of the most frequent kind of poisoning, it 
will be seen that the one safeguard of the public is the zgnorance of the 
poisoner. It is his ignorance which leads him to employ the usual 
agents—for he knows of no others ; and it is his ignorance of their phy- 
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sical consequences which leads him to administer them in the grossly 
unskilful manner that ultimately leads to his detection. 

It must be understood that reference is made throughout to secret 
poisoning, and that it is assumed that the fear of the law has its intended 
effect ; so that the chances of detection, inasmuch as they jeopardise 
the poisoner, constitute the protection of the public. There are no 
precautions now, and there never will be any, that will protect the life 
of a man from one who means to take it, laying down his own life in 
exchange. Poisoning conducted on those give-and-take lines resembles 
the action of the wife-basher, who attacks his victim with a poker, 
with the expressed intention of “swinging for her.” He kills her and he 
swings, and the law cannot prevent the crime, but can only punish it 
and hope that the punishment will prove a deterrent to others. The 
fear on the poisoner’s part of being caught is the chief safeguard of the 
public, and if the poisoner feels that he cannot work in secret, he will 
very generally refrain from working. And it may be noted that the 
poisoner is usually the sort of man who values his own skin. But if his 
agent is as obvious as a poker, and the injuries inflicted as patent and as 
gross as a fractured skull, he will be caught and he will be hanged, and 
the example will discourage others. Again, while the injuries which 
follow poisoning, as usually performed, are as gross as those in the case 
of a fractured skull, it is as easy—for those who know how—to find an 
overdose of undigested arsenic in the victim’s stomach as it is to pick 
up a bent and blood-stained poker from a hearth-rug. The two crimes 
are similar, and against a poisoner who fears no consequences there 
can be no adequate precautions taken. But the Board-schoolmaster is 
abroad, and chemistry is nowadays treated of in penny handbooks, 
The horrors, also, rather than the ingenuity of one or two recent 
crimes have turned public attention to the question of poisoning. 
So that it has been seriously asked whether the triumphs of science 
may not, by removing the poisoner’s ignorance, constitute him the 
enemy to society that he was—or is stated to have been—in medieval 
Europe. 

There are two directions which the poisoner of the future may take 
in an intelligent attempt to use superior knowledge in the accomplish- 
ment of undetected crime. One of them is the bringing of the 
older methods of poisoning to perfection by the exhibition of subtler 
drugs. The other, and by far the more terrifying, is the employment 
by the poisoner of the results of recent biological research. Neither 
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attempt will be successful. The public safeguard in our present thought- 
less poisoning is just the poisoner’s ignorance. It will be seen that in 
elaborate poisoning there is another added. For in crude poisoning all 
can get the agent and all can try to use it, but in elaborate poisoning it 
is only open to a few to use the drug, and they are not only likely to be 
ignorant by comparison with experts, but will be comparatively marked 
men, inasmuch as they will belong to a limited class. 

(1) As chemistry perfects itself, there will undoubtedly be a very 
general discovery of what we may term “active principles.” Of these 
the alkaloids strychnine, atropine, digitalin, and aconitine, being the 
active principles of nux vomica, belladonna, foxglove, and monkshood 
respectively, are examples. The poisonous dose of these substances is 
exceedingly small. Without going into detail, it will be sufficient to say 
that it is, in the case of each drug specified, but a fraction of a grain; 
and the administration is therefore very easy, and the symptoms 
produced may sometimes be very obscure—so obscure that the ordinary 
physician may well be excused for not immediately detecting their 
significance. It would seem at the first glance that if a poisoner should 
acquire sufficient knowledge to use one of these deadly essences, he 
would have many chances of immunity on his side. But that this is a 
superficial view is certain, and so well proved by at least one notorious 
case that a short account of that case will be the readiest method of 
making the point. 

The Lamson Case. A doctor having a pecuniary interest in the 
death of a connection gave him a poisonous dose of aconitine, enclosing 
it in a capsule with some white sugar. He chose his time wisely, for his 
victim, who was in delicate health, had just made a plentiful meal of the 
sort that might be well expected to induce indigestion. Some hours 
after swallowing the capsule the unfortunate lad died. Even aman who 
had completed a medical education, and was familiar with the ordinary 
processes of an autopsy, might be forgiven for having believed that the 
fraction of a grain of an alkaloid, for which there was no chemical test, 
would escape detection after death, especially when mixed with the con- 
tents of a full stomach. Lamson believed in the first place that the 
symptoms of poisoning would go unrecognised, and in the second place 
that, should the death-certificate be withheld, the agent that he had 
selected would defy chemical research. But his belief was ill-founded, 
and this fortunate result is so certain to be the usual issue of this kind 
of crime that in seeing how it was brought about in this case we shall 
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be able to appreciate what our safeguards are against the criminal use of 
elaborate developments in the art of chemistry. 

This pofsoner, then, was not an ignorant man. He was a duly 
qualified physician, by convention an expert in drugs, and by law in a 
position to obtain possession of deadly poisons with ease—a privilege, 
by the way, that has recently been seen to be largely shared with the 
medical profession by the public at large. He chose a poison the dose 
of which was excessively small, the chemical tests for which were un- 
known, and the symptoms of which were obscure. Indeed, aconitine 
had never, or at least only once previously, figured in the law-courts as 
a cause of death, so that its effects were necessarily a secret to most 
men—medical or lay. As might have been expected, therefore, the 
ordinary fost-mortem examination revealed no cause of death. So far 
all went well with Lamson, and so far his expert knowledge stood him 
in good stead as a secret poisoner. But suspicion chanced to fall upon 
him—of the nature of that chance more will be said—and an investiga- 
tion was started with the view. of proving that the boy had been 
murdered by an irritant poison. The clue was obtained by a few words 
of dying complaint in which the unfortunate lad alluded to some 
peculiar sensations in his mouth and throat. This suspicion was con- 
firmed beyond a shadow of doubt by scientific evidence from two sets 
of experiments, undertaken by the experts upon themselves, and upon 
living mice by injecting them with the alkaloidal extract of the victim’s 
stomach. This alkaloidal extract produced to the taste of the examiners 
certain symptoms that are always associated with the use of aconite, 
and the signs of aconite-poisoning more or less corresponded with those 
that the moribund lad had described. Again, the alkaloidal extract 
killed mice in certain times and with certain signs, and these signs and 
times were demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt to be identical 
with the signs and times when the same little animals were killed with 
solutions containing aconitine of a known strength. This was held to 
be a proof that the boy had died of aconitine poisoning. The late Mr. 
Montagu Williams in an able defence did his best—which in that line 
was far in excess of anybody else’s best—to argue ahd laugh the 
method of proof out of court; but the scientific men were rightly too 
strong for him, and the position that they took up was practically unas- 
sailable. It was freely admitted that there was no known chemical test 
for the vegetable extractive aconitine, but it was claimed, and the jury 
allowed the claim, that the analyst had demonstrated the certainty that the 
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victim had perished by aconitine poisoning, because the contents of his 
stomach were capable of producing aconitine poisoning. Then it was 
proved that the prisoner had bought aconitine in more than one place, and 
had tried to buy it in others. The extreme rarity of its use in legitimate 
medicine, combined with its deadly nature, made every attempt to 
purchase it memorable, and Lamson was a marked man in half-a-dozen 
shops. Personal advantage being’ shown also to accrue to him by the 
death of the lad, the halter was round his neck. Here was a man of 
scientific attainments and medical knowledge, who chose his poison and 
chose his time, and failed. He was hanged, and the reason was his 
ignorance. Ignorance still, though only comparative ignorance. He 
knew more than those around his victim, but not so much as the really 
learned. That is to say that, when once suspicion chanced to fall upon 
him, his science became of no avail, for more scientific people than him- 
self were arrayed against him. What was the measure of chance 
that suspicion should fall upon him? This is the question we have to 
answer, for this it is that really constitutes the measure of danger that 
such a person is likely to be to the community—if it can be conceded, 
as upon consideration of the case we think it should be conceded, that 
once suspected he is certain to be detected. This measure of chance is 
enormously high with the scientific poisoner, as the following will 
show :— 

First, he is using an agent of which he can know very little—for the 
individual experiences of one man concerning a drug amount to nothing. 
If the alkaloid is rare enough to have a good chance of baffling detec- 
tion, it must be one of which the murderer, in common with everybody 
else, is comparatively ignorant. Hence the chance is great that he will 
give an overdose, and by producing sudden symptoms arouse suspicion 
of foul play. In fact, scientific man though he be, his proceedings may 
be as crude as those of the wife-basher ; and it is a consoling fact that 
whenever the medical profession have been detected in poisoning, they 
have failed in this manner. 

Second, there will be difficulty in obtaining the drug, and its 
purchase willlattract pointed attention. He will be a marked man by 
his attempt to obtain the drug, even if his position as dénéficiatre under 
the crime does not bring suspicion on him, or his profession of medical 
man or chemist. 

Third, the plea of accidental death cannot be set up with any show 
of plausibility where a rare alkaloid has been used, as it can where the 
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agent has been some common commercial product employed in the 
household offices for scouring or vermin-killing, or one that is known to 
be the chief ingredient in popular hair-dyes or complexion-washes. The 
person who dies of aconitine and similar rare, expensive, deadly 
extractives does not die by accident. 

It may be thought that it isa bold generalisation from the considera- 
tion of one particular case to say that chemical developments in 
poisoning are not to be feared as likely to produce an increase in the 
number of secret poisoners, but it is, I venture to think, just. The 
general facts are these, and the individual case forms a good exemplifi- 
cation of them :—In favour of secret poisoning by vegetable alkaloids 
we have — The smallness of the fatal dose: the obscurity of the 
symptoms produced : and the impossibility of obtaining chemical proof 
of the presence of the alkaloid in the body. Against these we have— 
The difficulty of obtaining the drug: possibly the great difficulty of 
administration: the notoriety that will attend the purchase: and the 
impossibility of all questions of accident, and most questions of suicide. 
Of these latter—the public’s safeguards—the third is the one that has 
hanged, and generally will hang, the scientific poisoner. Also, it is not 
the only case of the sort that has occurred. In 1864 a French doctor 
named De la Pommerais* attempted to elude the vigilance of the law 
by using as his agent the alkaloid digitalin, believing—quite correctly— 
that chemical analysis would not reveal the origin of death. The story 
is remarkably similar to Lamson’s. As in Lamson’s case, suspicion fell 
upon the guilty man, because, first, his profession allowed him access to 
poisons, and, second, he was known to have money reasons for desiring 
the removal of the victim. The presence of the poison could not be 
demonstrated in the body—z.e., no chemical test revealed the presence 
of digitalin. But it was inferred that death was due to digitalin from 
the fact that the contents of the dead woman’s stomach produced death, 
with the academic symptoms of foxglove-poisoning, when injected into 
animals. When De la Pommerais was found to have been in possession 
of digitalin in quantities out of all proportion to any ordinary medical 
need for so deadly a nostrum, the game was up with him. He had the 
motive, the means, and the opportunity, and the French jury found him 
guilty, anticipating by their verdict the triumph of common-sense over 
pedantry that later distinguished the issue of the Lamson case. 





* Taylor’s Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence. Vol. I. 
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(2) We come now to the question of how far recent biological 
research may furnish weapons to the poisoner of the future. 

In certain infectious diseases—for instance, in cholera and tuber- 
culosis—the existence of minute living organisms has been demon- 
strated beyond all doubt, and that these organisms stand in causal 
relation to the diseases is in the opinion of some almost as well 
established. More—the discovery of a specific contagium vivume 
n connection with some of the fevers has led calm and reasonable 
minds to the conclusion that an analogous cause is present in all the 
other fevers. Here, then, seems a mighty opportunity for the poisoner ! 
He has only to infect his victim with the specific germ, to inoculate 
him with a deadly disease. What risk does he run? At first sight it 
would seem that we really have here a method of poisoning, made 
possible by the processes of science, which must bid defiance to detec- 
tion. The story of such a case would be in direct opposition to the 
story of the typical case of poisoning by well-known drugs. 

The subject would not be taken suddenly extremely ill, unless he 
chanced to be infected with one of those fevers in which the invasion is 
very abrupt. 

He would die with signs and symptoms according with those pro- 
duced by a well-known natural disease. 

The autopsy would either prove negative in result, or reveal the 
presence of that well-known natural disease. 

Why should suspicion be aroused? Why should the necessary 
death-certificate not be granted? In each case the answer is—there is 
no reason whatever. The public safeguards are different. They are 
here, and they are just as efficient, but they are quite different. It is the 
act of poisoning in this manner that is so hard, and that will always 
remain so hard that secret poisoning by means of germ-inoculation 
need never be seriously feared. If the act could be performed, detection 
would be well-nigh impossible, but to all but an extremely limited class 
of persons the act itself is quite impossible. In other words—in the 
present state of our scientific knowledge the public is safe. 

Yet the apprehension of the public that the germs, concerning the dis- 
covery of which the unprofessional journals have so much to say, might 
be used for criminal purposes is natural, and in one European country, at 
least, wide-spread ; and if this feeling is not shared by us in England, 
it-is no fault of our journals. The accounts of the feats of the masters 
of bacteriology—the terrible little things that they have discovered, and 
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the terrible big things that these little things can do—have all been duly 
chronicled for us, with much inconsequent detail and some incorrect 
comment. But—and this is the point—the bacteriologists themselves 
have hardly received their meed from these journals, though the meaning 
of their work has been so eulogistically misinterpreted, and its results so 
foolishly magnified. The amount of chemical knowledge, manual 
dexterity, patience, faith, and imagination required of them before those 
discoveries could be made was not duly dwelt upon. The splendour of 
the discoveries, the vast benefit that might accrue to the sick, the 
magnificent vista of universal healing opened up by the contemplation 
of the notion of a universal inoculation, obscured the tentative nature 
of much of the work, and entirely hid the great difficulties under which 
those who did it had laboured. Not a word was said about the extreme 
difficulty of isolating these germs, of the almost life-long training in 
scientific methods that is required before observation even becomes 
trustworthy, and of the great chance that though the observations be 
reliable, any slight error in practical experimentation would vitiate the 
result. All that appeared was that certain savants had discovered that 
the cause of a disease was a little body, that the little body could be 
separated from the diseased person, could be taught to live outside him, 
and if placed inside a new host, would give rise to the original disease 
again. It must have seemed to the layman that it was open to any 
scientist to isolate the germ, and to anydody to inject it into his enemy— 
if he could get hold of it. More—many people actually believed that 
the maliciously inclined would be able to send round to the venal 
doctor—if not to the grocer—for a packet of cholera germs, or to buy 
hydrophobia “ cultivations” by the pound. The preparations that were 
on sale, after Koch’s discovery, for injection in tubercular cases were of 
course “attenuated,” and presumably would no more infect the patient 
with true and mortal phthisis than vaccine lymph would cause true small- 
pox in those inoculated with it. Yet the importation of these prepara- 
tions was quite solemnly condemned by one widely-read morning paper. 
Even the introduction of the germ-specimens into this country for 
microscopic purposes was gravely inveighed against as a proceeding that 
tended to imperil the health of the community. All this was nonsense» 
and now that the feelings of the public, in the absence of flaring announce- 
ments of Continental discoveries, have become less warm, it appears as 
such. Of general secret poisoning by the use of the germs of natural 
disease we shall never hear, for the skill in cultivating and preserving 
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these deadly little bodies is as technically great as that required in 
isolating them, while the difficulty in their administration would be in 
itself sufficient to baffle any layman who had by some extraordinary 
concatenation of events obtained possession of them in a virulent state. 

Putting aside, then, the idea that germ-inoculation can ever become 
possible as a usual thing, the question remains how far it would be 
possible for the learned medical profession to make use of the process, 
either to gratify individual spite, or, allowing that such a monster could 
exist, in return for pecuniary value received. It is at once clear that 
here also apprehension is groundless. First, the ordinary doctor would 
be as ignorant of the way to set about isolating, cultivating, preserving, 
and, in many instances, inoculating the germs of disease as the ordinary 
bacteriologist might be of the proper method to treat a dislocated 
thumb. This is only an example of the differentiation of labour that 
must keep taking place in every learned profession as the accumulation 
of learning keeps getting bigger and bigger, and is no reflection what- 
ever upon the persons termed “an ordinary doctor” and “an ordinary 
bacteriologist.” Bacteriology is a branch of science into which the 
family doctor has no time to go. He can and does avail himself of the 
results of the work of those who make it their life-study, but he has no 
time to study it for himself. Those medical men who could prepare 
and bottle a germ in such a way as to use it secretly and efficaciously 
upon a foe are very few in number, and where efficacious poisoners are 
so rare, efficacious poisoning is hardly likely to become common. 
Second, if there were more of these dangerously endowed scientists, 
what disease are they to choose, of whose fatal result they can be 
perfectly assured? There are, as it mercifully happens, but a limited 
number of diseases whose issue is certainly death; there are also 
but very few diseases whose germ has been as yet certainly isolated ; 
and there does not seem to be any, or if any, but one disease that 
clearly belongs to both categories. 

In some diseases whose specific germ has been fosszbly discovered 
the mortality is very high. It is so, for example, in cholera. This is no 
place to discuss such topics as the when, where, and how of the 
infectiousness of cholera. It is enough to say that, given that the true 
essential germ has been isolated at all, it yet remains open to question 
whether inoculation by its means is possible. In other diseases, whose 
germ is believed to have been discovered, as for instance in phthisis, the 
prognosis is very bad. But the duration of time over which the fatal 
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course of even acute phthisis is spread, as much as the fact that inocula- 
tion of the germs need not cause death, precludes the employment of 
artificial tuberculosis in a design to murder. The murder the consum- 
mation of which could be delayed without inconvenience to such an 
indefinite date as the termination of an attack of phthisis could hardly 
be sufficiently urgently required to induce the murderer to attempt to 
perform it. Anthrax, or “malignant pustule,” is really the one disease 
which the poisoner might employ in this manner. It is fatal, it is rapid, 
and the disease is known to depend upon the inoculation of the bacillus 
anthracis. But anthrax is not a common complaint, so that the symptoms 
would certainly arouse suspicion if the patient were removed by position 
from probability of infection, while the germ would not be a very easy 
one to come by. Lastly, there are certain bodies called generically 
ptomaines, and best defined as alkaloids generated during animal decay 
and resembling the vegetable alkaloids in their physiological effect, 
Such substances do exist, and do under certain circumstances, not too 
intelligible, cause death. But there is considerable indefiniteness attached 
to most of the descriptions of the ftomaznes, and experimenters with 
them seldom commit themselves to definite statements.* 

We need not fear any general employment of bacteriology by the 
criminal. First, only a very small number of people would be able to 
commit murder by germ-inoculation. This means in itself that the 
crimes must remain few, unless some enterprising pathologist of modern 
days should emulate Ruggieri and prepare to sell deadly cultivations 
wholesale. Second, only a very small number of germs could be so 
utilised. 

The poisoner of the future will not be a very dreadful person, at any 
rate will not be a more dreadful person than the poisoner of the present ; 
unless we credit in the future all the scientific acumen to the villain, and 
none to those engaged upon the side of justice. 

For this one dilemma will always remain to him—if he is ignorant 
entirely, sheer ignorance will hang him: while by as much as he knows 


anything, by so much will he be a marked man, upon whom suspicion 
will fall. 


S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, 





* It is interesting to note that although the recognition of ftomaines belongs to recent 
physiological chemistry, their virulence had been utilised by the South Sea Islanders for an 
unknown time. It was their pleasing habit to stick their spears and arrows into festering corpses, 
having discovered that wounds made with such poisoned weapons proved rapidly fatal. 








LIFE AND LABOUR.,* 


OU have done me a great honour, and afforded me great pleasure, 
Y gentlemen, in selecting me to preside over you on this occasion. 
There is no better, no more delightful companionship than that of youth, 
no audience more inclined to sympathy or in whose presence the heart 
opens more widely in a desire to be loved and to be heard. 

For my part, alas! I am now reaching an age when a man begins 
to regret that he is no longer young, when he begins to feel concerned 
with regard to that press of young men whom he perceives climbing the 
hill behind him. By those who come after us we are destined to be 
judged and continued. In them I seem to behold the birth of the future, 
and at times I ask myself, with a certain amount of anxiety, what of us 
they will reject, what of us they will retain, what will become of our 
work in their hands; for it .is only by and through them that it can 
definitively take rank—it will only subsist provided that they accept it, 
enlarge its scope still further, and complete it. And, for this reason, 

_I passionately watch the fluctuations of ideas among young men of the 
present day, reading those newspapers and reviews which form the 
advance-guard of the contemporary Press, seeking to acquaint myself 
fully with the new spirit which pervades our schools, in a word, striving 
to ascertain to what goal you are all tending—you, who represent the 
will and the intelligence of to-morrow. 

Certainly there is some egotism in all this : I will not conceal it. Iam 
somewhat like the workman who is finishing the house in which he 
hopes to shelter his old age, and who feels anxious as to the weather 
that may hereafter be in store for him. Will the rain damage his 
walls? Should the wind blow from the north, will it not tear off his 
roof? Has he built his house strongly enough to withstand all the 
forces of the tempest, sparing neither resistive materials nor hours of 





* An address delivered by M. Emile Zola to the Paris Students’ Association. From the 
only authentic text of the address, supplied by the author. 
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hard toil? It is not that I deem any literary work to be eternal and 
decisive. The greatest writers must resign themselves to the idea of 
only representing a brief moment in the endless evolution of the human 
mind. It would be very glorious to become, for an hour even, the 
spokesman of a generation! And since there is no fixity in Literature, 
since the evolution is ceaseless and ever begins anew, a man should be 
prepared for the advent and rise of those juniors who are destined to 
replace him and who, it may be, will efface even all memory of him from 
the minds of posterity. I do not say that the old fighter within me does 
not experience an inclination to resist when he thinks that he can detect 
an attack upon his work. Butin all truth, at the present time, face to 
face with the coming century, now rising up before us, I feel mgre 
curiosity than resentment, more ardent sympathy than personal alarm ; 
and, indeed, may I perish and may all my generation perish with me, 
if we are really only fit to fill up the ditch, so as help those who are 
following us to march onward towards light ! 

I hear it said upon all sides that Positivism is in its last agony, that 
Naturalism is dead, that even Science is on the road to bankruptcy, with 
regard, at all events, to the mental peace and human happiness which 
it is alleged to have promised us. You can readily understand that I 
do not undertake here to solve the grave problems raised by these 
questions. I am only an zgnoramus, without any authority to speak on 
behalf of Science and Philosophy. I am, if you will allow me to say 
so, a mere novelist, a writer who may have occasionally guessed correctly, 
and whose competence, if I have any, is simply due to much examina- 
tion and much toil. It is, therefore, solely as a witness that I will 
venture to tell you what my generation has been, or rather what it 
desired to be—that generation of men who now are in the fifties, and on 
whom your generation will, before long, look back upon as ancestors. 

I was greatly struck lately with the characteristic aspect of the rooms 
at the opening of the Salon of the Champ de Mars. People assert that 
the pictures shown-by our artists are always the same. This is an error ; 
the evolution is possibly a slow one, but how stupefied folks would be 
could the Salons of former times only be conjured up before their eyes ! 
For my own part I well remember the last of the academical and romantic 
exhibitions, held in or about 1863. The open-air school had not then 
proved victorious. The general note was one of bitumen ; every canvas 
looked grimy or was at least dull in tone, with dim lights suggesting the 
semi-obscurity of the studio. Then, fifteen years later, when Manet’s 
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much-debated influence had proved victorious, I recollect the new 
exhibitions, when the clear note of sunshine burst brightly upon one. 
There was, so to say, an invasion of light, and so much feeling, such 
care for truth, that each picture-frame became, as it were, the frame of an 
open window, through which you gazed out upon nature bathed in sun- 
beams. And yesterday, after the lapse of another fifteen years, I noticed 
a kind of mystic haze rising up amidst the fresh limpidity of these latter- 
day works. Concern for clear painting is still certainly shown, but 
reality is being deformed, the human figure, as portrayed upon canvas, 
grows longer and longer, a hankering for the characteristic and the 
novel is transporting our artists into the dreamland beyond life. 

If I have indicated these three steps of contemporary art, it is because 
to my mind they resemble and powerfully illustrate the fluctuations of 
our ideas. My generation, indeed, coming after illustrious forerunners, 
whose continuators we have simply been, has striven to throw the 
windows wide open upon nature, so as to see and say everything. We 
even those among us that have been unconscious workers, are or were 
the outcome of the long stubborn effort of Positive Philosophy and 
analytical and experimental Science. We swore only by Science, which 
enveloped us on all sides ; we lived upon it, for it thoroughly pervaded 
the atmosphere of our period. Nowadays I may confess that I was a 
sectarian when I strove to transport the precise, stiff methods of the 
savant into the domain of letters. But where is the man who in the 
heat of the struggle does not go beyond the bounds of utility, who is 
content to triumph without compromising his victory? Moreover, J 
regret nothing ; 1 still believe in the passion which exercises the faculties 
of willand action. And then, what enthusiasm and what hope were 
ours! To know everything, to be able to do everything, to conquer 
everything! To raise humanity to a higher plane, to make it happier 
by the sole force of truth ! 

And now, gentlemen, your turn arrives—yes, youth appears upon the 
scene. I say youth—youth which is vague, distant, deep like the sea ; 
for what is the youth of the present day? What will it really become ? 
Who is empowered to speak in its name? At all events I must confine 
myself to the ideas that are ascribed to it, and if these ideas should 
not be those of some among you, I ask pardon beforehand, and refer all 
complaints to those who may have deceived us by erroneous statements, 
more consonant, possibly, with their own desires than with actual 

tacts, 
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However this may be, we are told that your generation is breaking off. 
all connection with ours. It is asserted that you no longer put all your 
hope in Science, that you have discovered that there would be so much 
moral and social danger in building everything upon a scientific basis 
that you have resolved to plunge back into the past, and to fashion for: 
yourselves a new belief out of the remnants of the old ones. There is, 
I admit, no question of a complete divorce from Science ; it is under- 
stood that you accept the new conquests and have resolved to extend 
them. Your mentors are willing that you should keep account of the 
proven truths of modern times—indeed, attempts are even made to 
reconcile these truths with ancient dogmas. But, in substance, Science 
is ousted from its position as a faith, thrust back to its old place asa 
simple exercise for the intelligence, an instrument of investigation that 
may be tolerated so long as it does not presume to inquire into the 
supernatural. The experiment has been made, it is asserted, and has 
failed. Science is incapable of repeopling the heavens which it has 
emptied, and of restoring happiness to the souls whose artless peace it 
has destroyed. Its period of lying triumph is ended, and it must now 
be very modest, since it has been shown that it cannot, at one stroke, 
learn everything and enrich and cureall. And although people do not 
as yet dare to tell intelligent young men to fling their books away and 
desert their masters, there are already saints and prophets travelling 
about the earth who sing the praises of ignorance, the serenity of simple 
minds, and insist upon the need there is for humanity—humanity which 
has become too learned and too old—to seek a renewal of strength by 
reverting to the life of the pre-historic villages—the life which our fore- 
fathers led, when barely raised from the soil, before there was either 
any society or any knowledge. 

I do not deny the existence of the crisis through which we are pass- 
ing, the lassitude and revolt prevalent at this end of a century of such 
feverish, colossal labour, whose ambition has been to know and to say 
everything. It seemed—when this era of ours came into being—that 
Science, which had just reduced the old world to ruins, was to build it 
up afresh and with all promptitude, in accordance with our approved 
patterns of justice and happiness. People waited twenty years, fifty 
years, one hundred years even. Then, finding that justice did not 
reign, that happiness did not come, many gave way to a growing feeling 
of impatience, lamenting and denying the possibility of reaching the 
abode of happiness by the path of knowledge. This is a familiar 
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development however; there is no action without reaction, and what 
we now witness is the fatigue that inevitably attends long journeys. 
The wayfarer sits down at the roadside, and at sight of the intermin- 
able plain—another century, as it were—still spread out before him, 
despairs of ever reaching his goal. Doubt even arises in his mind as to 
the distance already travelled, regret that he did not lie down in a field 
to sleep through all eternity under the stars. What can be the use 
of marching on and on, he asks, if the goal is ever to recede? What is 
the use of knowing anything if one can never know all? ’Twould be 
better to retain the artless simplicity, the ignorant happiness of a child. 
And thus, according to some among us, Science, which is said to have 
promised happiness, is, at this moment, under our very eyes, becoming 
bankrupt. 

But has Science ever promised happiness? I do not believe this. 
Science has promised truth, and the entire question is whether we shall 
ever be able to fashion happiness out of truth. If we are ever to con- 
tent ourselves in this respect we shall assuredly need to be possessed of 
much stoicism, absolute self-abnegation, and a satisfied serenity of intelli- 
gence, such as would seem only possible among an éz¢e. And, meantime, 
how despairing is the cry which arises from suffering humanity : “ How 
can one possibly live without lies and without illusions? If there be 
not somewhere another world where justice reigns, where the wicked are 
punished and the good rewarded, how can this abominable human life 
be lived without a feeling of rebellion? Nature is unjust and cruel, 
Science seems to resolve itself into the monstrous law that might is 
right ; and that being so, all moral doctrines crumble, all societies tend 
to despotism.” . Moreover, in this reaction to which I am calling atten- 
tion, this lassitude following upon a surfeit of Science, there is also a 
shuddering recoil from truth—truth as yet ill-explained and. still of a 
ferocious aspect to our weak eyes, which are unable to penetrate and 
understand all its laws. “No, no!” the sufferers call, “bring us back 
to the pleasant sleep of ignorance! Reality is a school of perversion ; 
it must be killed and denied, since it is impossible for it to be aught else 
than ugliness and crime.” And thereupon men soar into dreamland, 
deeming no salvation possible save by escaping from the earth, by setting 
their confidence in that which is yet beyond human ken, in the hope 
that they will there at last find happiness, and the satisfaction of our 
common desire for fraternity and justice. 

Such is the despairing cry for happiness which we hear to-day. It 
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fills me with infinite pity. Notice that it ascends from all sides like a 
mournful wail amid all the stir and din of Science ever marching on, 
stopping neither its machines nor trains. ‘‘ Enough truth!” cries the 
voice, “give us chimeras! We shall only obtain rest by dreaming of 
that which is not, by plunging into the Unknown. There and there only 
bloom those mystical flowers whose perfume will soothe our sufferings to 
sleep.” Already has music’responded to the call, literature in its turn 
is striving to satisfy the new thirst, painting also is beginning to follow 
the fashion. I was alluding just now to the exhibition of the Champ de 
Mars—you will there see all the flora of our old stained-glass windows, 
slim, slender Virgins, apparitions shrouded by the shades of twilight, 
personages in the stiff, angular attitudes common to the primitive 
school. This is the reaction against Naturalism, which is said to be dead 
and buried. At all events, the movement cannot be denied, it has 
extended to all manifestations of the mind; and it is needful that we 
should take account of it, study and analyse it, if we would not despair 
of to-morrow. 

In the opinion of an old hardened Positivist like myself there is here 
but a halt—such as was to be expected—in the forward march. Nay, 
it is not even a halt, since our libraries, our laboratories, our operating- 
rooms, our schools are not deserted. And another circumstance that 
reassures me is that the social soi] has not changed, but is still the 
democratic soil from which our century sprouted and grew. For a 
new art to flourish, for a new belief to change the course of humanity, a 
new soil would be needed, a soil in which that belief could germinate 
and grow; for there is no new society unless there be also a new soil. 
Faith does not resuscitate ; once a religion is dead it can only be turned 
into a mythology. And so I believe that the coming century will be 
the affirmation of our own, the prolongation of the democratic and 
scientific impulse which has carried us along so far, and which yet 
continues. 

The one thing that I will grant is that in Literature we unduly 
limited our horizon. Personally, I have before now regretted taking a 
sectarian course, in desiring that art should confine itself to proven 
truths. Newcomers, however, have again enlarged the horizon by set- 
ing forth to conquer the Unknown, the Mysterious ; and they have done 
well. Between the truths scientifically acquired, and henceforth un- 
shakeable, and the truths which Science will to-morrow wrest from the 
Unknown and determine in their turn there is an indefinite margin: 
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the field of doubt and inquiry which it seems to me is as much within 
the province of Literature as within that of Science. Thither may we 
go forward as pioneers, accomplishing the work of precursors, interpre- 
ting, according to the bent of our talents, the action of those forces of 
which we as yet know little or nothing. The Ideal—what is it, 
indeed, but the unexplained, those forces of the vast universe which 
encircle us, but of which we have no definite knowledge? But if it be 
allowable for us to invent solutions explaining the Unknown, can we 
dare call into question the laws that are already discovered and 
determined, imagine them otherwise than they really are, and by doing 
so deny them? In proportion as Science progresses the Ideal certainly 
recedes, and it seems to me that the one sense of life, the one delight 
one should take in living, lies in prosecuting this slow, laborious con- 
quest, even though we should feel a melancholy certainty that we shall 
never know all. 

Now, in the troublous times through which we are passing, in the 
midst of this surfeited, tentative epoch of ours, there have arisen many 
spiritual pastors who, all anxiety and fervour, propose a faith to the 
young generation. The offer is a generous one, but the misfortune is 
that the faith in question changes beyond recognition according to the 
prophet. There are many of these faiths, and none to me seems either 
very clear or well determined. You are implored to believe, but in what 
you are not plainly told. Perhaps it is because the prophets cannot tell 
you, perhaps because they dare not do so. You are to believe, it seems, 
solely for the happiness of believing. The advice in itself is by no means 
bad : repose in any faith, no matter what it may be, most certainly yields 
great happiness; but the misfortune is that we are not the masters of 
grace, which descends and alights where it listeth. 

Now I will conclude by, in my turn, offering you a faith, by beseech- 
ing you indeed to put your trust inwork. Toil, young men, toil! I am 
quite conscious of the triteness of the advice. There is not a distribution 
of prizes at any school but it falls upon heedless, indifferent ears. None 
the less, I ask you to reflect upon it, and venture—I who have been 
nothing but a toiler—to tell you how great has been the benefit that I 
have derived from the long labour, the arduous accomplishment of which 
has occupied my whole life. My career began in hardship; I knew 
bitter misery and despair. Later on I lived a life of battle, I live it still ; 
disparaged, scoffed at, covered with insults! Well, through all of this I 
have had but one faith, one fortifier-—work. That which has sustained 
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me has been the huge labour I imposed upon myself. Yonder, in front 
of me, I always beheld the goal towards which I was marching ; and this 
it was—whenever the ills of life had laid me low—that sufficed to set me 
on my legs again and gave me the courage to march on and on, despite 
everything. The work I refer to is steady, settled work, the daily task, 
the self-imposed duty of making a forward step every day towards the 
accomplishment of one’s allotted toil. How many times of a morning 
have I sat down at my table, with my head in confusion, lost, my mouth 
bitter, tortured by some great physical or moral anguish! And on each 
occasion, despite the rebellion of my sufferings, my task—after the first 
minutes of agony—brought me relief and comfort. I have invari- 
ably risen up from my daily toil with a feeling of consolation—my heart 
yet sore, perhaps, but nevertheless conscious that I was still erect, with 
strength enough to continue living until the morrow. 

Labour! remember that it is the unique natural law of the world, 
the regulator which leads organised matter to its unknown goal. Life 
has no other meaning, no other razson a’étre ; we only appear on this 
earth in order that we each may contribute our share of labour and 
disappear. One can only define life by that motion which is com- 
municated to it and which it transmits, and which after all is but so 
much labour towards the great final work to be accomplished in the 
depths of the ages. Why, then, should we not be modest, why should 
we not accept the respective tasks that each of us comes here to fulfil, 
without rebellion, without giving way to the pride of egotism which 
prompts men to consider themselves centres of gravity, and deters them 
from falling into the ranks with their fellows ? 

As soon as that task has been accepted, as soon as the accomplish- 
ment of it begins, quietude, it seems to me, must descend into the hearts 
of those that experience the greatest torture. There are some minds, I 
know, that are tormented by thoughts of the Infinite, the Mysterious, 
and to them I fraternally address myself, advising them to occupy their 
lives with some huge labour the end of which it might be well they 
should never see. This is the balancing pole that will enable them to 
proceed on their way upright, without fear of falling, the’ diversion that 
will provide solace for every weary hour, the grain of wheat tendered to 
the mind that it may grind it for its daily sustenance with the satisfac- 
tion that attends upon the performance of duty. Doubtless this does 
not resolve any metaphysical problem ; in what I have said there is but 
an empirical recipe for living life honestly and in tolerable quietude. 
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But is it nothing to gain good moral and physical health, to escape from 
the danger of dreams, by taking work as the solution of that great pro- 
blem—how to acquire the greatest sum of happiness possible upon this 
earth ? 

For my part, I confess it, I have always distrusted chimeras. Nothing 
can be more unhealthy than illusions either for men individually or for 
nations ; illusion does away with effort, illusion blinds, illusion is the 
vanity of the weak. To cling to a legend, to abuse one’s own mind 
with regard to every reality, to imagine that it is sufficient to dream of 
strength in order to be strong—we Frenchmen have seen whither all that 
tends—aye, to what frightful disasters! Nations have been told to look 
up on high, to rest content with trust in a superior power, to soar away 
into the Ideal. No, no! the only strong nation is the nation that labours ; 
labour alone imparts courage and faith. In order to conquer, it is 
necessary that the arsenals should be full, that one should possess the 
strongest, most perfect armament, that the army should be well trained, 
confident in its leaders and in itself. All this may be accomplished 
by labour—all that is necessary is will and method. The coming century, 
the whole unlimited future, will belong to labour, of that you may rest 
well assured. Cannot you already see outlined in the rise and growth 
of Socialism, the one great law of to-morrow, the law of labour for all— 
liberating and pacifying toil ? 

So, young men, young men, set yourselves to work. Let each of 
you accept his task, a task to fill his life. It may be a very humble one, 
but it will none the less be useful. Let it be what you please, provided 
that it is there, and that it keeps you erect! When you have regulated 
it, without over-taxing yourselves, simply confining yourselves to accom- 
plishing a fit and proper portion of it every day, it will bring you a life 
of health and joy, and deliver you from all tormenting thoughts of the 
Infinite. What a healthy and great society would be that in which each 
member would contribute his logical share of work! The man who 
works is almost always good and kindly. And so I am convinced that 
the only faith which can save us is a belief in the efficacy of the accom- 
plished effort. Assuredly it is beautiful to dream of eternity. But for 
an honest man it is sufficient that he should have passed through life 
and done his work. 
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v6 EEING is believing.” So thought Her Majesty’s present and 

S Her Majesty’s late Attorneys-General, both of whom I had the ~ 
honour a few weeks ago to introduce to M. Lozé and M. Bertillon, and 
to demonstrate how far ahead are the Parisian Police methods of to-day 
of those in vogue in London. Our two great rival “big-wigs” were both 
highly amused to take as interval in their arduous and weighty duties in 
the magnificent eastern sa/on of the .French Foreign Office a skip over to 
the extremest verge of the legal gamut. What greater contrast can well 
be imagined than the impassioned utterances of Sir Charles Russell or 
the silvery sentences of Sir Richard Webster, denouncing the “ selfish, 
inequitable, one-sided, unworkable” scheme of the United States to 
fence in three million square miles of the globe, and the same Sir Charles 
and Sir Richard measuring the bumps on the craniums of Antoine 
Dubois, alias “ Nosey,” and Pierre Martin, alias “Catch ’em alive,” 
to see if the said Antonie and said Pierre were the same precious pair 
who stole a pewter spoon, value three halfpence, in the Rue Mouffetard 
last year! But to a great lawyer nothing is too large or too small. He 
likes to point out the truth wherever hidden, and to win his cause whatever 
its nature. Our great Tory and Radical champions, pulling together for 
the common good of Britain in this battle of the Titans between the two 
greatest nations of the earth, seemed as much at home and as much 
interested in the secrets of M. Lozé’s wonderful brigade of thief-takers 
and M. Bertillon’s wonderful dispellers of all disguises as in the august 
atmosphere of the Quai d’Orsay, the impartial smiles of Baron de 
Courcelles, backed. by the portentous dome of Mr. Justice Harland’s 
head on one side and of Lord Hannen’s ever-knitted brow on the other, 
flanked in turn by the cheerful whiskers of Signor Visconti Vennosta 
and the searching gaze of the great Norwegian Counsellor Gramm, 
keeping the two “end men” of this mighty minstrel ¢roupe, the 
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fiery Senator Morgan and the stubborn Chief Justice Thompson, from 
coming to blows over the edicts of the Emperor Paul and the limits 
of the Behring Sea. Even the endless interruptions of Mr. Carter and 
the keen-scented Mr. Phelps seemed to awaken less interest in the 
breasts of Sir Charles and Sir Richard than M. Bertillon’s wonderful 
scientific demonstration of the minutest machinery of the criminal law, the 
Bertillon system receiving from our English Attorneys the stamp of their 
highest and completest approval. 

Nothing touches us all more nearly than the proper and energetic 
enforcement of the criminal law. Not only do we all desire no ignorant 
annoyance of ourselves by the activity of our legal guardians in wrong 
directions, but we also have an interest that these same guardians lose no 
opportunity of affixing criminal responsibility in the proper quarters 
with as little delay as possible. Thus the subject of the identification 
of criminals is one peculiarly fitted for application of the scientific 
methods of modern research. In Paris for ten years a system of 
absolutely infallible detection of personal identity has been in use, has 
become in fact the main reliance of the French detective police. Yet 
our London authorities not only have failed to open their eyes to the 
new truth and apply it to our own criminal cases, but by their own really 
criminal stupidity are fast making England a convenient refuge for the 
worst French offenders, around whose persons the sure, unchallengeable 
records of the Bertillon anthropometric method have been drawing 
tighter and tighter year by year the meshes of the law, and have been 
shedding such an ever-increasing flood of light on their every movement 
that their native country is becoming altogether “too hot for them.” 

To show the spirit we have to contend against before London can 
have the benefit of such a valuable administrative reform, I need only 
quote from the emanations of the official mind in a magazine article 
which attracted some considerable attention in the summer of 1890 (at 
the time the police question was arousing such a ferment in London), as 
an evidently inspired pronunciamento of the late Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, whose entrance into power at Scotland-yard, 
short tenure thereof, and exit thence were all so dramatic. With 
most of the article, and with the differences of opinion between Mr. 
Monro and either his superiors or his subordinates, I have no special 
concern. One paragraph, however, calls particularly for my attention, 
dealing as it does in a very contemptuous and somewhat flippant style 
with M. Bertillon’s system. The following dictum should not be 
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allowed to remain the last word on a subject of immense importance 
to the English public : 


There is no reason to suppose that the programme of police reforms will 
embrace the adoption of the French system of anthropometric measurements of 
prisoners. There is said to be a prejudice against the introduction of Dr. 
Bertillon’s plan of taking note of the height, the size of the head, the facial 
angle, the size of the hands and feet, and the stretch of the arms. I believe I 
am correct in saying that the late Commissioner regards the method as a 
scientific fad of no practical use, except in gaols for the corréction of the registers, 
copies of which are furnished to the police.* 

I may here remark upon the unfair and misleading allusion to the 
Bertillon system in the above-quoted extract, detailing the measure- 
ments—the merely mechanical portion of the scheme—without any 
allusion to the way in which these measurements are used in bulk for 
purposes of identification. To make my meaning clear I will briefly 
describe the Bertillon process and give a sketch of its rise and triumph. 

More than a dozen years ago, M. Alphonse Bertillon, the second son 
of the late distinguished anthropologist, Dr. Adolphe Bertillon, began 
to study the subject of identification of criminals and to devise a scien- 
tific method for the use of public and prison officials in this matter. It 
was well known in official circles that the system of merely collecting 
a mass of photographs (those collections popularly known in England 
as the “rogues’ gallery”) had proved an utter failure. Given a suspicious 
individual in custody who either furnishes no account of himself or is 
gravely suspected of furnishing a false account, how is an official to go 
blindly groping through thousands of photographs to get the right 
suggestion? If he tries to do so, what is to protect the accused from 
being suspected of identity with many a photograph in the heap to 
which he bears some striking resemblance? Many a person has been 
convicted on the bare testimony of an officer of his being someone 
formerly in custody, the previous offence being the grave count in the 
present charge. Protests and even a/¢dzs are often all in vain, and a/zdis 
in relation to long gone by events are not so easily proved. There 
are also other grave defects in‘the old system. Thousands of persons 
guilty of serious offences are known to the police, yet manage to vanish 
from view. They shift their residences, change their names, and never 
visit their former haunts. It is almost ten to one, however, that in their 
new position they fall at some time into the hands of the police, even if 





* “Scotland Yard,” in Murray’s Magazine for July, 1890, p. 17. 
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only for a trivial misdemeanour, entailing a few hours in the police- 
station and a small fine. Such criminals may carry on a life of serious 
crime, perhaps for years, unsuspected in their new locality, yet liable to 
instant recognition if brought face to face with the witness of some 
ancient escapade. 

Thus M. Bertillon, versed from his youth in the peculiar secrets of 
anthropology, saw at once that mere face pictures, huddled pell-mell 
together, were no proper means of registering human beings. The 
portraits themselves are poor evidence in many cases. Faces alter, and 
pictures taken under different conditions often mislead rather than assist 
in recognitions. But M. Bertillon knew that (at least, in the adult) 
certain bone measurements never alter. He therefore naturally con- 
cluded that if, instead of relying merely on a bare face portrait, which 
could only be docketed in utterly meaningless chronological order, each 
prisoner were scientifically measured, these measurements could be so 
filed away as always to reveal the person who made a second ap- 
pearance at the bar of justice, however distant from the first in space or 
time, if only in any of the whole territory where anthropometry pre- 
vailed. Some experimenting was required to select just the right set of 
bones to be measured, but this was merely a detail. Thus, the one 
measurement already in general use, that of height, although retained 
by M. Bertillon, is one of the least relied upon, height being subject to 
serious alterations in certain individuals, not always apparent to the 
eye, but disclosed by delicate scientific instruments. It is an established 
fact that persons vary from morning to evening, and also in course of 
years by the settling of the joints, putting aside the stoop of age. It is 
also possible to deceive the measurer who takes the height.* 

There is one important portion of the bone frame free from all such 
variations, z.¢., the skull. This furnished M. Bertillon with his basis. The 
skull of the adult is practically unchangeable in dimensions. Two 
measurements, extreme length and extreme breadth, can always be each 
taken with accuracy, and can be relied upon. Other measurements 
were added, such as the length of left foot, length of left forearm, length 
of the left middle and little fingers, the dimensions of the right ear, 
the extreme stretch of the arms, and the length of the trunk (head in- 





* In fact, Mr. Barnum has told us that he had known giants who could stretch themselves 
two or three inches, and he had actually to make one applicant for an engagement lie on the 
floor to be measured, so unreliable were his dimensions when standing. For the reasons why 
M. Bertillon has selected his particular measurements and for particulars of his experiments see 
his Jnstruction Signalétique, published in the present year. 
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cluded), all of which processes can be understood by the accompanying 
outline sketches. 
























































These measurements, now practised in Paris, have only been decided 
upon as the results of experience ; for, in the course of a few%years, the 
inventor of the anthropometric system of measurements was authorised 
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to put his plan in operation, and since 1882 M. Bertillon has been 
installed as chief of the bureau for the measuring and photographing of 
all prisoners in the Prefecture of Police. It must not be understood that 
M. Bertillon has discarded photography ; he has only deposed it from 
the position of chief reliance to that of a subordinate assistant. Any mass 
of photographs can now be used with the utmost facility, and the desired 
portrait fished out ina few minutes; foreach photograph is now attached 
to the proper bone measurements (taken by minutely accurate instru- 
ments) and records of the bodily peculiarities of all persons passing 
through the hands of the authorities; so that afterwards they are enabled 
at once to identify any such person, however changed or disguised, and 
to reject any other person who may be wrongly accused of being the 
subject sought. In a small room, literally millions of personal descrip- 
tions may be gathered, not one of which but can be produced when 
required in a few moments. Although so scientifically accurate, the 
Bertillon system can be worked by agents of the most ordinary intelli- 
gence. Since February 15th, 1889, the identification service has occupied 
one of the interior angles of the vast pile which has been so long gradually 
rising on the ruins of 1871, between the Boulevard du Palais and the 
Place Dauphine, in the Cité. The bureau of identification occupies two 
floors near the ancient Sainte Chapelle which was so miraculously 
preserved from the flames. The location is of significant importance. 
All the legal machinery of Paris, and a large part of that of France, 
is centred in the surrounding structures, which include over fifty courts, 
three prisons, and almost innumerable police bureaux. In such a 
tremendous administrative machine as the Palais de Justice and its 
adjuncts, it would not do for one wheel in the works either to take up 
too much space or to interfere with the general harmony. The anthro- 
pometric service has to work like the clever fowler, and bring down its 
prey “on the wing.” Happily it is the essence of the Bertillon system 
to require only the shortest space of time over each individual, while the 
more subjects brought under its notice in a given period, the more sure 
are its results. 

Although the bureau of identification has somewhat to do with the 
inmates of the prison for prisoners on appeal (the far-famed Con- 
ciergerie), and those of the little annex to the Depdt (cantly known as the 
“ Mousetrap”) for prisoners on short remand, the main business of the 
bureau is to deal with the inmates of the great Depot itself, the dumping 
ground where three times a day all the police-stations of Paris cast their 
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human prey—criminals, vagabonds, wandering mysteries, insane, lost 
children, &c., who, with some minor exceptions, are all expected to be 
packed off to various destinations or set at liberty within twenty-four 
hours, each case being meanwhile examined and provisionally or finally 
decided. Thus the anthropometric measurements must be taken in all 
this hurry of charges, denials, explanations, and decisions. If depend- 
ence for recognition in this same hurry were put solely on the old system 
of unclassified photographs, well might the crafty malefactor laugh at 
the vain efforts of the representatives of the law; but during the last 
few years the professional criminal has learned to laugh on the other 
side of his mouth in the matter of concealment of identity. In fact, 
such concealment has become in France one of the lost arts. There is 
more wholesome terror to the accused in that terrible mauvais quart 
@heure in the identification bureau than in all the rest of the experience 
at the Depét and the Judicial Palace. They know that all secrets will 
be revealed before that anthropometric judgment seat. 

The bureau of identification, being just over the main entrance to 
the Depét, has a private winding staircase, up which the prisoners are 
conducted, first women, from 8.30 to 9a.m., and then the men, from 
9 am. to 12 noon, the total daily average being over one hundred. 
Previously, from 8 to 8.30 a.m., the mandates for the production of the 
prisoners to be measured are prepared from the lists of all prisoners who 
have been received at the Depdt during the previous night. 

First, the prisoners having been made to take off their shoes and 
stockings, and in the case of the men to remove jackets and waistcoats, 
the height is taken, then the full stretch of the arms, then, each prisoner 
being seated, the height of the trunk is taken. All these measurements 
are crude affairs compared with what follows. 

Next caliper compasses are applied to the skull, as shown in the 
sketch (Fig. 4 and Fig. 5). First, the extreme length from the root 
of the nose (the frontal sinus) to the furthest point at the back of the 
head (the occipital bone), the point of the compasses being moved gently 
in a close zigzag at the back of the skull, the extreme opening being 
noted on the metric scale. The screw being set, the process is repeated 
to ensure that no mistake has been made. If the compasses have been 
set one millimetre too open the point will not touch the scalp; if, on the 
contrary, they have been set one millimetre too close, some point will 
be found where they will not pass. The zigzag motion is important, 
as in the case of merely haphazard circular passages the compass end 
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might slide around the very bone protuberance which gives the extreme 
diameter. All dangers from merely temporary swellings of the 
epidermis of the head are avoided by the ever-ready objections of the 
subject to have any sore spot approached. In fact, the whole operation 
has to be perfectly gentle, for the delicate business could hardly be 
properly carried on without the willing submission of the prisoners. 
The latter, however, can never have any reasonable objection, unless of 


conscious guilt, as the taking of anthropometric measurements involves 
neither indignity nor inconvenience.* The next measurement, that of 
the width of the head, is taken with the calipers in much the same way, 
with this important exception, that neither point has any fixed base, 
but both are moved in the same zigzag fashion to find the widest 
opening from one parietal bone to the other, which is usually (not 
always) just above the ears. Any error of a single millimetre will soon 
make itself evident.in this case as in the other. Five of the nine 
measurements indicated in the plan having now been taken, the re- 
maining four all require the use of the instrument in Figs. 6 to 9. 
It is simply the adaptation of the shoemaker’s foot-gauge. First, the 
length of the right ear is taken (Fig. 6), but for this purpose a smaller 
gauge is used, this ear being selected merely for the facility of mani- 
pulation by the operator. Great care must be taken to allow the 
tender tissue of the lobe to swell to its natural extent, and even the 
crown may be depressed by careless handling. The ear is a very im- 
portant feature in anthropometric verifications, but not being a strictly 
bone measurement, is not used in classification, and only for verifications. 
There has been a question raised as to the increase of ear-lobes by 





* In introducing the Bertillon system into England, this point should be impressed on the 
public, as much uncalled-for venom has been vented on the service by wrong-headed critics like 
M. Rochefort. M. Bertillon’s chief glory is the absolute protection afforded the innocent. As 
to the so-called ‘‘ indignity ” in taking the measurements, it is a phantasm conjured up by those 
impracticable egotists who wish to enjoy all the benefits of organised society and submit to none 
of its obligations. The measurements offend neither modesty nor self-respect. In studying the 
system one of my earliest lessons was my own measurement, the details of which have long been 
docketed in the Paris bureau, in the great mixture of innocent and guilty and many free visitors 
from all over the world. In the commotion raised last year in London about the arrest of two 
English youths on a Paris racecourse, the weakest item in the indictment against the French 
officials was the allusion to the measuring process as an ‘‘ additional insult.” Take it for granted 
that these arrests were arbitrary and outrageous, and a little common sense should teach the 
victims that anthropometry was their very ark of safety. Accused of being well-known pick- 
pockets, had the charge been true their personal records would be with the bureau ; but no one 
has ever found the bureau convicting the innocent. Asa sample of the foolish way in which 
this case was worked up against the French officials, I may add that the sketches of the 
measuring ‘‘ indignity” given in a London illustrated paper were pure inventions, matter for 
derisive contempt for anyone at all acquainted with the Bertillon process, 
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piercings between two measurements, but such rare cases in a matter 
of minor detail would not be any inconvenience. It must be a 
heavy earring to extend the cartilage much, and the very fact of 
the piercing would become at once a consideration in the second 
measurement. All such personal marks are recorded in each case, 
along with the anthropometric data. Next, the larger gauge is ap- 
plied to its original use to get the length of the left foot (Fig. 7), 
which is also selected for the operator’s convenience. He places the 
fixed tongue of the gauge firmly against the heel, the movable tongue 
being now moved up against the toe. In case of any considerable 
projection of a toe-nail, it is cut to ascertain the actual foot measure- 
ment. As seen in Fig. 7, the subject is required to stand on his 
left foot, the knee being bent slightly. The whole weight of the body 
being on the broad foot, the foot must be flat and fully extended. 
The eighth measurement (taken with the same foot-gauge) is one of the 
most important, that of the left middle finger, taken as shown in 
Fig. 8, the operator pressing the back of the fixed tongue against his 
own breast while he presses the back of the subject’s finger flat in the 
gauge, the thumb and forefinger being passed by on one side, while the 
third and little finger pass by on the other. The left hand is selected 
for the same consideration of convenience, the back of the gauge being 
used, it having short back tongues for the purpose. Extra long finger- 
nails are cut for the operation, just as in the case of toe-nails. In the 
small number of cases where certain avocations or accidents or natural 
deformity have so bent the finger as to render it impossible to press 
it straight, allowance is made for the curvature. Lastly, the ninth 
measurement (Fig. 9) is the length of the bared forearm from the bend 
of the elbow (the arm being bent at right angles) to the tip of the 
middle finger, the operator pressing lightly on the top of the wrist to 
ensure that the arm and palm are flat. The fixed tongue is placed 
against the “crazy bone,” and the movable tongue pressed up to the tip 
of the finger. 

Although the measurements are taken to the nicety of millimetres, 
and seem very complex as thus described, there is really nothing in the 
whole process which cannot be learned in a week or ten days by anyone 
of ordinary intelligence, including the system of classification, which I 
will describe presently. As to the measuring process itself, it can easily 
be learned in three or four days by any careful operator, the essential 
value being in the extreme accuracy of all metric data. Feet and inches 
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would never do, even if there were no international consideration making 
it essential that the same measurements should be recorded by the same 
scale. 

So much for the physical operations of our “scientific fad,” as 
practised daily in the Paris bureau; it is time to give some of the results, 
after which I will give some details as to how these results are obtained 
and their value in criminal jurisprudence. 

Of course the first years of the installation of the Bertillon system in 
Paris had to be devoted to laying the foundations, accumulating mere 
measurements without immediate fruit. The early years were handi- 
capped, too, by ignorant and incredulous officials, who put all manner 
of obstacles in the way of the new scheme. 

Here are the complete figures for the ten years of operations :— 





Paris YEARS FROM First APPLICATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. Gnas 
CLASSIFICATIONS. otals, 


1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 | 1888 | 1889| 1890 | 1901| 1992 | 20 Years 











Recognitions French| .. | .. Re 380 440} 476] 536) 549] 574||| 3,805 
330 


(false names)? Foreign) .. da <a 44 49 82 51 86 51 100 
Confessions of f French| .. a ‘s we a ee 1,253t| 579 é 222 158 2,625 

false names (| Foreign] .. ns we pa ie an 69 45 23 20 207 
ee pst e\French| .. | .. os 3,924 | 4,521) 6,071] 12,905 | 16,002 20,357} 24,683 | 107,066 

names) J Foreign) .. | .. “e 116 | 173} 276) 238] 959} 479 | 565] 587 3,398 


New measure- f French ale < 9,457 | 9,517|11,108} 14,812 |14,741/13,013 | 13,284) 13,037 } 126,872 
ments \ Foreign } 225%) 7,996" 10,398"! ) 1044 | 1,140] 1,293] 1,485 | 1,567| 1,184 | 1,153] 1,147 ‘ 








Yearly Totals (Paris)| 225 on 10,398 | 14,965 |15,708]19,150| 31,289 |34,515/34,328 |36,204| 40,312 | 244,475 


Provincial measurements.. 12,035) 28,867] 61,505§ | 59,092) 70,027 231,526 


Yearly Totals (France) 225 |7,336 | 10,398 | 14,965 |15,708|19,150| 43,324 |63,382|95,833 |95,296] 110,339 | 542,860 












































It is well to remember that all of the “confessions of false names ” 
and many of the re-measurements are really to be credited among 
“recognitions,” the fear of anthropometry being the cause of the ad- 
missions of the truth. The great avalanche of confessions in 1888 
(there were hardly any before) was due to the abolition in that year of 
a reward for any officer discovering a false identity. Of course, there 
was great temptation to bribe or cajole prisoners into purposely giving 
false names, to be discovered afterwards. It is found much more effica- 
cious to go by fines rather than rewards. The anthropometric service 
has to pay for each failure, whenever discovered. In the early years 
these failures were very few, in 1892 but three. The immense develop- 
ment of the last year or two will be noticed. M. Herbette, the director 
of prison services, was unable to introduce the system into provincial 
prisons until 1888, but was so pleased with the result of a partial trial 





* Not classified. t Not previously recorded. ¢ First use in provinces. 
§ Obligatory for first time. || Besides six in provinces. 
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that it was made universal and got into complete working order through- 
out France in 1890. . The portentous flood of statistics now pouring into 
the central bureau in Paris is most astounding, yet the work of identifi- 
cation goes on without a hitch. 

I will now describe how the measurements are used after being 
taken, so that not only all persons who may be called on to use the 
same may have an idea of the process, but that the public may under- 
stand the affair, and be convinced that any identifications made are 
absolutely to be relied upon. The last is the most important matter. 
As the Bertillon system undertakes to replace a defective preceding 
process, it is necessary that all reasonable persons shall know that they 
may accept the scientific automatic judgments of the, anthropometric 
scheme with perfect reliance. First, however, I will quote M. Bertillon’s 
own succinct statement of the scientific truths which form the basis of 
his operation :— 

The anthropometric method of description, of which I am the inventor, 
besides offering a variability as large as do those that we have enumerated, lends 
itself admirably to classification. That is its aim, its sole aim. It depends on 
the three following principles, which the experience of the past ten years has 
proved to be sound: Ist. The facility and the rigorous exactitude with which the 
principal dimensions of the human skeleton are susceptible of being measured 
by means of a simply constructed pair of compasses. 2nd. The extreme 
diversity presented by the human skeleton from one subject to another—such a 
diversity that it is impossible to find two individuals possessing frames, I will 
not say rigorously similar, but even sufficiently alike to be confounded with each 
other. 3rd. The almost absolute fixity of the skeleton after the twentieth year. 
The height alone, or, at most, the length of the femur, continues to increase for 
two or three years, but so slightly that it is easy to take this growth into account ; 
while the length and breadth of the head, the length of the fingers, of the hand, 
of the foot, of the forearm, and of the ear are unchangeable, whatever may be 
the development of muscle or adipose tissue.* 

The use of the stock of measurements after they have accumulated 
is not in the same order as taken. In the Paris bureau of identification 
the anthropometric records are in duplicate, arranged in two different 
collections. The first of these is simple enough. It is merely an alpha- 
betical card catalogue of all the measurements taken, and kept in order 
of the subjects’ names. This collection is for use in the case of the large 
number of prisoners who confess at once to their having been previously 
in custody and measured. In order to verify this confession (for 





* “The Bertillon System of Identification,” in the “orum for May, 1891. 
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criminals often make false confessions for professional purposes) the old 
card is fished out in the alphabetical collection, and a slight examination 
of the subject soon settles the point. 

Far more important is the second or anthropometric classification. 
Here science comes in, mathematics as well as anthropology. There 
are various cabinets at the Paris bureau for special collections (provincial 
records, women’s records, &c., &c.), but I will now confine myself strictly 
to the main cabinet used for the Parisian male prisoners. The basis of 
all the classifications is the number 3, and the infinite discriminations 
of arithmetical progression are used to sort out and afterwards seek 
out each case. But also I must remark that four of the nine measure- 
ments taken are cast aside for the moment, the five chief reliances being 
selected in the following order:—(1) Length of head; (2) width of 
head ; (3) the finger; (4) the foot; (5) the forearm. The cabinet is 
divided from top to bottom into three grand divisions: they denote the 
length of head in each case, which is made the basis of division as in all 
other measurements. The length of head has its middle division defined 
by limits in exact decimals of the French metre (in this instance ‘185 to 
*190), while the other two divisions range to indefinite limits indicated 
by the Greek a/pha for the smallest and omega for the largest—what- 
ever those may be—thus, any head ranging from 18} centimetres to 
19 centimetres is a head of medium length, while a long head is over 19 
and a short head under 18}. These figures never vary. Next the 
width of the head is considered. The cabinet is again divided horizon- 
tally into three parts, one above the other, and taking in all the 
three grand divisions above-mentioned. Now the decimals begin to 
vary. In the case of the short heads ‘153 to 157 is found to be the 
medium width, while under 15,3, centimetres_is considered a narrow 
head, above 15,7, being a wide head. Next in the middle grand 
division (that of the heads: of medium length) the medium width 
heads’ limits are altered to 154 to ‘158, while in she long heads the limits 
are raised another millimetre to ‘155 to ‘159. (Always, be it remembered, 
in fractions of a metre.) Of course, the longer the head the greater will 
be the other dimensions as a general rule. Now the third division, that 
of the finger, is taken into consideration. As the cabinet has already 
been divided into nine portions, each of these nine is again subdivided 
by three vertical divisions. The numbers now get more intricate. First, 
take the grand division of short heads. Here in the subdivision of 
narrow heads ‘109 to ‘113 is a medium finger, less than ‘109 a short 
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finger, more than ‘113 a long finger. In the medium width of heads 
(still in the short length of heads) the medium finger length is raised to 
‘t1I— 115, while in the wide and short heads the medium finger is ‘112 
to116. In the medium length heads the medium finger lengths in the 
three width-of-head subdivisions are: Narrow, ‘III to ‘115 ; medium, 
‘II2 to ‘116; wide, ‘113 to ‘117. In the long heads, the medium 
finger figures are all kept at ‘113 to ‘117, for all the width of head sub- 
divisions. Having now divided the cabinet into twenty-seven sections, 
still another division by three brings us to the separate shelves, three in 
each of the twenty-seven sections. The three shelves indicate the foot 
measurement, and are governed as follows :— 


| 





SHort Heaps. Mepium LenctH Heaps. | Lonc Heaps. 





} | H | i | 
| Narrow | — Wide || Narrow omy Wide Narrow Width 


Heads. Senda Heads. | Heads. Shands. Heads. | Heads. Heads: Heads. 


| | | | | fi 
oy .. ++ | "239 to "246, "244 to we "247 to °253)|°243 to *250)"247 to *253) *250 to *257||"248 to *254)"249 to 5 Sy to *257 
edium | | 
fingers . .|"248 to ‘255)-258 to “259)"257 to * 263) | 253 to *259}'256 to “265 *259 to *265/|"257 to *264|*259 to *265,°259 to *266 
Long fin-) 
| 


Medium Wide 





Short  fin- 





gers ..../°258 to "264 °264 to *270)*265 to °272!|*262 to *270)"264 to *271)*267 to *275||"266 to * *268 to °275,"269 to *276 











Lastly, we now come to the fifth division, indicated by the separate 
boxes, three in each shelf, in which the card measurements are kept. 
These boxes indicate the forearm measurements, and the medium limits 
of this measurement through the whole eighty-nine shelves are as 
follows, it being understood that the short arms are those below and the 
long arms those above these figures in each separate case :— 

Limits (in decimals of a metre) to each medium division of forearm measurements, including 


one-third of all forearms: all less in each category being grouped as short forearms, all 
more as long forearms (243 classes in all). 





| Narrow Heaps, | Mepium WiptH Heaps, Wipe Heaps. 
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Short | Medium | Long i Short | Medium | Long Short | Medium Long 


Firfgers. | Fingers. | Fingers. || Fingers. | Fingers. | Fingers. || Fingers, | Fingers. | Fingers. 
| | g gers. | g 





SuHort Heaps: 
|"409 to 419)"428 to °438)°445 to "455 |"415 to °425| "4387 to “447|"453to *463)|"420 to base yea to *451/*458 to "468 
m | | 


| feet ....|°417 to .427|"435 to “445,"452 to *462 |"425 to “435|'442 to “452|"460 to “470|| "429 to 439 °449 to *459| "463 to 473 
|Long feet. .|°427 to °457|"441 to *451|°463 to 473 |"433 to 443 |"449 to °459)| "470 to °480||"438 to *448,°451 to 461) °473 to *483 
Mepium Lenctu HEAaps: 


as feet. .|"413 to *423|'437 to os aed to "462 |°422 to °432/°440 to °450/°455 to °465||"424 to °434|°445 to sm 458 to "468 
edium | } 
feet ....|°425to *435)\"441 to “451/"461 to 471 |"429 to °439, °446 to "456 °464 to °474) °433 to *443/"451 to "461/"468 to "478 
\Long feet . .|"434 to *445)"445 to *458/"470 to °480 |"437 to “447,°453 to “463 ,*470 to “480 *442 to °452)*457 to *467|"476 to "486 
Lonc Heaps: 
Short feet. (424 to -AB4) 443 to “453/-460 to “470-425 to “435,444 to “A54| "460 to “470 426 to 495)-448 to “453-462 to “472 
ediu m) | 
|"432 to "442)°450 to *460)"468 to °478)|"434 to 444, °450 to *460)°468 to °478) "433 to *443 *450 to °460) "470 to 480 
\Long feet .. a to —_ to °466)°478 to nate *442 to “452, "456 to ae to *489)|"445 to — to woyrer to 489 
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It would have been much more simple to have kept the same limits 
for division in each case, but such a rule would only be arbitrary ignor- 
ance as opposed to practice. The value of the above data is in the 
figures being the result of experience in measuring over half a 
million people in France since 1882. Anthropological evidence of 
almost inestimable value is thus recorded. The figures would be doubt- 
less sensibly affected by application to a very diverse race, say, in India 
or China : they are probably approximately typical of Western Europe 
and its near relatives, as to general dimensions, but would have to be 
seriously modified as to details. Thus it has been found that in 
England the heads are almost invariably longer and narrower than in 
France. Each country would have to regulate its cabinet according to 
its own experience, the matter not in the least affecting international 
considerations, where the exact measurements are the only things taken 
into consideration. Thus the same subject might be docketed in one 
country among the “long heads” and the “short fingers,” while in 
another he would appear with a “short head” and a “long finger.” 
There would be no difficulty in one office identifying from the other, the 
division into threes being purely fanciful and merely for the purpose of 
sorting and easy access. Were hard and fast figures given for the limit, 
in each case, it would result in a mass of cards overloading some boxes, 
while others would be empty. Thus it will be seen that in many of the 
above divisions the higher limit of the medium in one class does not 
overlap the lowest limit of the medium in the next class, nor even touch 
it. Although, again, as a rule, the measurements all increase in a 
general progression, there are some significant exceptions. Thus it isa 
curious result that among the long-headed persons with medium fingers 
and short feet, those with wide heads have slightly shorter forearms than 
those of medium width of head, while the three adjoining medium feet 
divisions are the same as to forearm, and in the long feet the wide heads 
have the longer forearms. However, the figures are wonderfully uniform 
taken as a whole, and from these anyone can easily construct a “ perfect 
man” as regards physical dimensions, so far as beauty is understood in 
Western Europe. Given his skull dimensions, each bone can be de- 
veloped. Of course, these figures refer to criminals, or accused persons, 
but probably the persons who keep outside of prison walls do not differ 
much in physical dimensions from those within. The so-called 
“criminal type” includes all the varieties of size and shape. 

It will be readily seen that an immense stock of anthropometric 
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descriptions can be readily sorted in the 243 divisions above described. 
But that is not all—other details again divide the contents of each box 
into groups. First, the height gives three principal divisions of tall, 
medium, and short ; each of these three being divided again into three 
by the little finger measurements, and the nine divisions again into 
seven by the colour of the eyes (ist, azure; 2nd, slate tinged with 
yellow ; 3rd, tinged with orange ; 4th, light chestnut (hazel); 5th, dark 
chestnut in circle ; 6th, dark chestnut with greenish tints ; 7th, pure 
dark chestnut); the colour of the eye being one of the most important 
of the minor details always obtained. This groups the box into sixty- 
three categories, and no further division is needed to at once find a 
given subject, although, if the collection should increase to millions, 
further subdivision could easily be introduced by means of the other 
measurements taken, which would enable all the inhabitants of the globe 
to be sorted into tiny parcels, where any single inhabitant could be 
fished out in a few minutes from the accumulated millions. For 
corroboration the other measurements not used in the classification 
(stretch of arms, height of trunk, ‘and length and breadth of ear) are 
now employed. Further, every minute peculiarity of person is noted, 
especially in cases where no photograph is taken. At the Paris bureau, 
although photography is a considerable portion of the work, only new 
subjects accused of offences, and not mere vagabonds, are photographed. 
The floor above the measuring office is devoted to photography, a wind- 
ing stairway leading up thereto to conduct prisoners, just as they mount 
from the depét itself. Only a fraction of the daily average of 100 to 150 
are put through the second process. In these cases, however, if need be, 
minute photographic details are taken, occasionally over thirty in 
number, such as four items regarding the forehead and nose, colour 
of the beard and hair, complexion, &c., while special attention is paid 
in noting all scars, moles, &c., in six classes, on left arm, right arm, face, 
breast, and back. It may be as well to remark that the small pro- 
portion of women prisoners examined at the Paris bureau are now 
only required to display hands and faces. Should the number of women 
to be examined become very large, of course women examiners would 
be employed, when there would be no offence in examining the parts of 
the person usually covered by the dress, as in the case of male prisoners. 
At present there is no occasion to be thus particular, any woman’s card 
being easily found by the slightly incomplete records. 

The whole operation of measurements, although they take but four 
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minutes on the average, thus leaves traces behind in each case which 
nothing can confute when afterwards brought up in evidence when an 
offender makes a second appearance on the scene. Let us say that a 
culprit’s head measures in length 19°5 centimetres. It is a long head. 
We confine ourselves to this section. It also spans 15:2 centimetres in 
width. It isa narrow head. We keep to that sub-division. His middle 
finger is II’9 centimétres. It is a long finger, and we keep to that 
second subdivision. His foot is 26:9 centimetres, a medium foot. So 
we go to the middle shelf. His forearm is only 46°3 centimetres. It is 
a short forearm, and we go to the first box. There a short.search, noting 
him, say, as tall, with a medium little finger, with pure dark chestnut 
iris (one of the numerous orbs commonly known as “black” eyes), 
turns out the old card to our view. On that card are noted such minute 
personal details as would even convince a Scotland Yard critic of the 
truth of the identity. 

It only remains for me to give a few illustrations of what wonders 
the Bertillon system daily works in France, and I think my case for the 

scientific fad” is complete. 

Something over two years since four men were arrested in a provincial 
town of France for housebreaking, and three of their photographs and 
measurements were sent up to the central bureau in Paris. On inquiry 
for the fourth, it was answered that there was no need, as he was well 
known, his own mother having identified him. The juge dinstruction 
had, however, occasion to demand some further particulars, and the 
fourth photograph and set of measurements came with the others to M. 
Bertillon’s bureau. On examination it was found not at all to tally with 
the souvenir of the man’s previous conviction, but to tally exactly with 
the record of quite a different man. M. Bertillon declared that the 
accused, recognition or no recognition, was not the person stated. 
There was an. instantaneous yell of protestation. Was the omniscient 
Bertillon to set himself up as superior to a man’s own mother? 
Anthropometry was declared a failure for once. M. Bertillon stuck to 
his guns, and it was eventually proved to have been a plot, while the 
real son was in Paris, to prove an a/zbz. 

Again, a Belgian was arrested not long ago ona grave charge, and his 
relations claimed to exculpate him as an innocent twin brother of the real 
criminal, so alike as to be easily confounded. But twin brothers are no 
mystery to M. Bertillon. He undertakes to discriminate between all 
persons, however similar in appearance. In spite of all the relations of 
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the accused, he insisted that the person in custody was the same as 
had been previously convicted and was again wanted. Eventually the 
accused confessed his identity: it was a plot to ensure his acquittal. 
Only recently I was shown portraits of a genuine case of twin brothers, 
now in custody. No unscientific eye could distinguish them apart, but 
M. Bertillon easily made such a distinction by measurement. 

I may remark that Ravachol, the dynamiter, was arrested solely 
through M. Bertillon’s bureau, the record of his measurements on a 
former arrest being translated into the vernacular for the newspapers 
and giving the famous waiter the clue. 

When once in working order there is no difficulty in any intelligent 
person performing surprising feats of detection with the aid of the 
Bertillon archives. In the month of November, 1891, I was in M. 
Bertillon’s office, when a man just arrested was brought in to be 
measured. He denied having been previously measured or having ever 
before been in trouble. The investigation was made by a doctor from 
Ceylon, specially sent by the Colonial Government to learn the Bertillon 
system, and whom (he not knowing French) I had only the day before 
rescued in the bureau from a state of bewilderment, at M. Bertillon’s 


request. Although the Taprobanian operator was such a novice, he took 
the measurements himself, and his search of six minutes proved that the 
subject had given a false name, having been convicted at least five times. 


before. The whole operation occupied thirteen minutes. 

Hardly a day passes but the various papers bear some striking testi- 
mony to the achievements of the Bertillon system in all manner of 
directions. I can only give a few of the most striking. 

In October, 1890, a shocking murder had been committed near the 
Boulevard des Invalides, the victim’s face being so mutilated as to be 
almost unrecognisable. The corpse was taken to the Morgue, and it 
was suggested that it should be submitted to M. Bertillon’s system. A 
short search among the archives enabled M. Bertillon to identify the 
person as Francois Meunier, guilty of numerous robberies, who had been 
measured but not photographed when in custody for assaulting the police: 
on December 4th, 1887. 

More wonderful still was the identification just over a year later 
of the famous “headless man” found on November 3rd, 1891, in the 
Rue de Charonne, in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Everybody ex- 
claimed by instinct a veritable Edgar Poe or Honoré de Balzac flesh- 
creeper. But, alas, for the romancers! M. Bertillon’s system seems. 
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to rudely dispel the choicest tit-bits of mystery. Even with only 
a headless body to work upon, the anthropometric data disclosed 
the victim as young Leon Boutrey, in custody over three years 
before for riotous conduct. This clue soon led to the arrest of the 
murderer, and the eventual discovery of the missing head proved the 
whole case. 

Even more thrillingly romantic than the case of the headless man 
was the incident which occurred in the Paris identification bureau 
itself on September 7th, 1891. A prisoner was brought from the 
Depét below to have certain scars verified, his former measurements 

cing found. He was under arrest for driving away with another man’s 
horse and carriage, and had given the name of Alfred Aizier, but had 
been discovered by the operator as Alfred Niziére, in custody some 
years before for a minor offence. When going down the stairway after 
the second visit the prisoner managed to elude his rather careless guard, 
and, springing through a window, dashed out his brains by a terrible 
fall on the pavement of the prison court below. For a few hours this 
remarkable suicide remained a mystery ; but it soon transpired that, 
besides the trivial misdemeanours already mentioned, the prisoner was 
wanted at Melun for a horrible murder in that great sojourn for so many 
murderers from elsewhere. The prisoner, on his second visit to the 
identification bureau, had accidentally been enabled to see the old 
card, bearing his true name, in the hands of the measurer, and he knew 
full well it was only a question of a few hours before his great crime 
would be fastened upon him, and he decided to forestall M. Deibler and 
the falling blade. 

I could go on indefinitely. Thus “ piling up the agony ” would seem 
to most people unnecessary ; but my experience of the stolid unreason 
of the London official mind during the last three or four years has 
taught me the necessity of burying the case of zon possumus at Scotland 
Yard on this most important question as deeply beneath a suffocating 
heap of “ modern instances” as ever was the Tarpeian maid beneath the 
bucklers. 

I take it that the anthropometric system is to be established in 
England at last. The “Penal Servitude Act, 1891” (54 & 55 Vict, 
chap. 69), declares (section 8) that 


The Secretary of State shall make regulations as to the measuring and 
photographing of all prisoners who may for the time being be confined in any 
prison ; and all the provisions of section six of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
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1871, with respect to the photographing of prisoners shall apply to any regula- 
tions as to measuring made in pursuance of the section. All regulations made 
under this section shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as 
practicable after they are made. 


This simply means that Mr. Monro’s successor has concluded to bely the 
‘prophecy about the “scientific fad.” Although the measuring of con- 
victed prisoners isa very minor matter, the measuring of merely indicted 
prisoners is sure to come. This is rather a satisfactory triumph to me 
personally, after persistently calling English attention to this important 
reform during the past six years, and after the many times the Home 
Secretary has been put up in Parliament by his incredulous subordinates 
to pooh-pooh the Bertillon system.* 

The Home Secretary’s action can hardly fail to be followed by 
a serious trial. I would suggest that a valuable store of measure- 
ments could be at once accumulated, on the inauguration of the 
system, by having all the inmates of prisons measured at some time 
within three months of their discharge. From this class will come more 
than half the important subjects with which the police are likely in the 
near future to be called on to deal. It is high time for England to take 
up the running. At present the Bertillon system is fast circling the 
globe. Our great Indian Empire has taken it up, the whole province of 
Bengal being recently put under its protection, and still more recently 
(as before noted) the island of Ceylon.t Even in still more Eastern 
Asia, Japan has borrowed M. Bertillon’s scheme. In Eastern Europe, 
Russia (St. Petersburg and Moscow) and Roumania are using the 
system, which is also practised in Norway and Switzerland. In North 
America the United States Government has successfully applied anthro- 
pometry to deal with deserters in its army and navy, while Chicago not 


only uses the system for its own purposes but is the centre of a large 


field of operations in the States and in the adjoining portions of the 
Dominion of Canada. Beside this, on the Pacific coast it was success- 





* For an account of this attack on the English official entrenchments see my article in the 
Fortnightly Review for March, 1890. 

{ This installation was due to a chance number of my little batch of light gossip about 
the anthropometric system inserted in the English Illustrated Magazine for September, 1890. 
The Far Eastern officials, far more wideawake than the doubting Thomas of Scotland Yard, 
at once seized upon the immense value of the Bertillon system for criminal exchanges between 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the Indian Peninsula. With commendable courage 
they at once set to work to put it in practice from the slight data in the magazine, but, of 
course, such an undertaking was almost impossible, and they thereupon dispatched a special 
“Went to Paris to perfect himself in the whole business. 
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fully used to enforce the Chinese immigration law, the Celestials being 
able to use each other’s permits with impunity, all being “alike as two 
peas” to the casual Caucasian glance, but not to the Bertillon compasses. 
In South America the Bertillon system has also penetrated, the Argentine 
Confederation making use of it. Here is, indeed, breaking of the ground 
for a general international application. Wherever tried there is only 
one chorus of approval at the results. Our English officials have done 
themselves little credit in this matter. They foolishly boast of more 
detections of false identities of prisoners than the French. But such 
detections are evidence of bad and not good criminal administration. 
It proves the general practice of adopting false names among hardy 
criminals and usually with success. The English practice is for officers 
to waste much valuable time in haphazard‘ strolls among prisoners on 
the chance of bagging some game. But the very officer needed may 
be absent, or dead, or left the service at the right moment. Well do 
English criminals know all this. The recognitions are more in England. 
simply because assumption of false names is so generally practised, while 
in France it is one of the lost arts so far as any success is concerned. 
The English identifications are as bogus as were the French in the bad 
old days of rewards. We have had repeated statements in Parliament 
that the persons escaping identification are 2} per cent. Such a figure is 
altogether imaginary. Let the English officials honestly confess, as 
their French mates did long ago, that the old methods are a complete 
failure. Let them, too, show a better temper and more readiness to 
receive valuable lessons from their French friends when offered in good 
part. The sneers and insinuations against the French are very humiliat- 
ing to a patriotic Englishman. The contrast among the French officers 
is very marked. They speak ina most generous fashion of their English 
fellows, and are always ready to copy any good points, a noted instance 
being their unlimited admiration for the management of street traffic by 
the London police, and the imitation in Paris of late years of every 
detail thereof. I hope that, by the adoption of this “ Scientific Fad” 
from our neighbours, Mr. Monro’s successor will demonstrate that in 
these references to the French his predecessor utterly misrepresented 
the spirit which animates “ Scotland Yard ” to-day. 


EDMUND R. SPEARMAN. 





CANADIAN SOCIETY, PAST AND PRESENT. 


HE evolution of Canadian society in its gradual development 
1% from a monastic and aristocratic origin to the heterogeneous 
and cosmopolitan institution of to-day is curious enough. The elements 
of which it is composed are varied and conflicting. We find two 
principal races, living on the same soil, dwelling together in peace, but 
diametrically opposed in characteristics, in habits, in religion, and in 
language. The French-Canadian has all the advantages which a prior 
possession of the soil can give him. He first gave names to its towns 
and counties, and framed laws for its government. The English- 
Canadian, strangely enough, derived surprisingly little benefit from his 
conquest, since full liberty as regarded their religion, laws, and language 
was granted the conquered. He found himself, indeed, in the extra- 
ordinary position of being obliged to conform to the laws of those he 
had subdued. To this day in Canada racial prejudices exist, anc 
though dwelling in outward peace and unity, French and English society 
have amalgamated very little. The upper class of French-Canadians 
are many of them descendants of the ancienne noblesse who formed the 
little Vice-Regal Courts about the French Governors, and obtained 
Seigneuries under Royal Charters. They brought to the shores of New 
France, and their descendants still preserve, the grace of bearing, the 
pretty turn of speech, and the charm of manner which so often mark 
our Gallic neighbours. One needs little imagination to recognise a 
possible Madame Récamier in many of these stately French ladies, all 
of whom possess in some measure that peculiarly French gift, /art de 
tenir le salon. Like their sisters across the water, they are all convent- 
bred. Few have travelled far or enjoyed educational advantages beyond 
what a convent affords. The majority, nevertheless, are intelligent and 
well informed, witty, and often brilliant—more accomplished than 
soundly educated. The men are polished and courtly in manner, 
always agreeable, and apparently well educated. 

The English-Canadian, on the contrary, seems in his new sphere of 
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action to have parted in a great measure with the graces of his old life. 
He has acquired in many instances a roughness of manner and a want of 
grace of speech which makes him appear as distinct in race from his 
forefathers as is his brother Jonathan. This is the more strange, since 
many English-Canadians trace their descent from noble forebears. 
Collaterals of the best Scotch and English blood are to be found all over 
Canada, but the repose of manner, the dignity of bearing which should 
mark the order of Vere de Vere, are not so often found as they might be 
in her Canadian descendant. 

In the early history of the Colony women, except in the capacity of 
wives, are little mentioned, but in 1839 the Ursulines and Hospitaliére 
nuns arrived, and vied with the priests who had preceded them in 
devotion and self-sacrifice. The Hospitali¢res took charge of the Hétel 
Dieu, founded at Quebec by a great French lady, the Duchesse 
d’Aiguillon, and the Ursulines founded the educational establishment, 
which still trains the minds and fingers of French-Canadian ladyhood- 
The fame of the saintly Madame de la Peltrie (Mother Superior of the 
Ursulines) and of Marie Guyart (known in religion as “Ste. Marie de 
’Incarnation ”) lives to this day. These noble women were stirred to the 
heart by reading the “ Relations” of Father Le Jeune, a Jesuit priest and 
Champlain’s chaplain. Madame de la Peltrie spent thirty-two years of 
her life labouring among the Indians and teaching the children of the 
early Colonists. The Ursuline nuns of the present day have a high 
reputation for needlework in all its branches, for musical skill, for paint- 
ing, and, alas! for the manufacture of pine-cone monstrosities. They 
are a cloistered Order and never go beyond the precincts of their con- 
vent walls. A tale is told of these same good ladies employing their 
spare moments in teaching a pet parrot (in all reverence be it said) to 
repeat prayers. When versed in this holy accomplishment they wrote 
to their sister nuns in a certain convent in France: “We send you our 
parrot, dear sisters, to show you that in this new land we do not forget 
the offices of our religion. He is a pious parrot and will repeat to you the 
‘Ave Maria’ and ‘ Angelus.’” The bird was sent across the ocean in a 
sailing ship, and during the long voyage he lived chiefly in the fore- 
castle, where the sailors amused themselves mightily by teaching him to 
swear. Arrived at the convent, in response to the gentle advances of the 
nuns, the parrot poured forth a volley of such terrible oaths that he was 
promptly expelled, and the nuns remained not a little scandalised at the 
form which church prayers took on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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The early Governors lived at the Chateau St. Louis in Quebec, which 
chateau was unhappily destroyed by fire in 1834, “after it had been,” 
says Dr. Miles, “for two hundred years the headquarters of the French 
and British Governors of Canada.” Its situation was unique and 
beautiful, overlooking the St. Lawrence and commanding glorious views 
of the Island of Orleans, Beauport, and Pointe Lévis. On arrival of 
each successive Governor in Quebec the keys of the castle were presented 
to him, and he then repaired to the parish church, the chapel of the 
Jesuits, the “ Hétel Dicu,” and the Ursuline Nunnery. At the Chateau 
de St. Louis took place the balls and entertainments given by their 
Excellencies under the ancien régime, and even later under English 
rule. The first ball ever recorded in Canada was one given here by the 
Comte de Frontenac, and M. Le Moine tells us that the Superior of the 
Jesuits, who made horrified note of it, adds piously in his journal : “God 
grant that nothing further come of it.” “Tartuffe” (we learn on 
the same authority) was acted first on American soil in this historic 
castle, greatly to the disgust of good Bishop Laval, who appears to have 
attempted the réle of a Savonarola in this new world. 

Round the Governor gathered a little Court of exiled xod/esse, many 
of whom belonged to the proudest families of France. The first Bishop 
of Canada had the blood of the De Montmorencys in his veins, whilst 
the officers of the famous regiment “Carignan Salitres” were all men 
of more or less noble birth. Some held offices about the Governor, and 
in the colony, and not a few owned seigneuries granted to them by 
Kings of France. The rights of Canadian seigneurs were those of their 
French prototypes, and they exacted homage from their vassals in like 
manner. Many of their privileges were extraordinary and immoral 
enough, and some excuse for the outrages of the French Revolution 
may be made in remembering them. ‘“Fealty and Homage” was 
rendered by the seigneur to the Governor, and in turn the vassal 
rendered homage to his seigneur. In Hawkins Picture of Quebec 
we find a description of the former ceremony: “ His Excellency being 
in full dress and seated in a State chair, surrounded by his staff and 
attended by the Attorney-General, the seigneur, in an evening dress and 
wearing a sword, is introduced into his presence by the Inspector- 
General of the Royal Domain and Clerk of the Land Roll, and having 
delivered up his sword, and kneeling upon one knee before the Governor, 
places his right hand between his and repeats the ancient oath of fidelity, 
after which a solemn act is drawn up in a register kept for that purpose, 
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which is signed by the Governor and the seigneur, and countersigned by 
the proper officers.” 

M. Le Moine, in his valuable book, Quebec, Past and Present, quotes 
the historian Ferland’s description of the way in which Foi e¢ hommage 
was rendered in Canada. 


“ After the which reply, the said Guion, being at the principal door, placed 
himself on his knees on the ground with bare head and without sword or spurs 
and said three times these words: ‘Monsieur de Beauport, Monsieur de 
3eauport, Monsieur de Beauport, I bring you the faith and homage which I 
am bound to bring you on account of my fief Du Buisson, which I hold as a 
man of faith of your seigniory of Beauport, declaring that I offer to pay my 
seigniorial and feudal dues in their season, and demanding of you to accept me 
in faith and homage as aforesaid.’ ” 

Next in importance to the Governor came the /nxtendant, whose office, 
however, was “judicial and not executive.” The most famous /ntendant 
of whom Canadian history bears record was Bigot, who, to quote M. Le 
Moine, “ must have not only a sumptuous palace in the city, with women 
more beautiful than chaste to preside at his recherché routs “ 
but also a diminutive Parc-aux-Cerfs at Charlesbourg, where the 
pleasures of the table and chase were diversified by ecarte or rouge et 
notr. The Jntendant’s Palace faced the river St. Charles at Quebec 
and commanded a lovely view of the St. Charles valley and the distant 
range of blue mountains. The merest ruins remain to-day to show 
where the palace stood, yet the town gate leading to that quarter is still 
called “ Palace Gate.” 

In 1720 Pére Charlevoix describes Canadian society as follows :* 
“The best blood of our country is here in both sexes. There is a general 
love of pleasure and amusement, with polished manners and a total 
absence of rusticity whether in language or in habits, throughout the 
country.” The de Lotbiniéres, the de Salaberrys, the de Longueils, and 
the Vaudreuils (amongst others) remain descendants of the ancienne 
noblesse of Canada and retain, as in 1720, the “ polished manners” and 
“total absence of rusticity”” which marked their forefathers. 

Such was Canadian society under the old French Viceroys, the 
Comte de Frontenac, Marquis de Vaudreuil, Marquis de Tracey, M. 
de Denonville, and Marquis de Beauharnois, among others. With 
the change of Government in 1759 very little social revolution took 
place. Lady Dorchester held her brilliant little Court as in French 





* Vide Quebec, Past and Present. 
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days at the old Chateau, and there the custom of rendering 
homage was continued under English rule. M. de Gaspé, in his book, 
Les Anciens Canadiens, tells many a story of the way in which the 
brave and popular English Governor, Lord Dorchester, endeared him- 
self to the hearts of the conquered French. One anecdote I must 
give :— 

“* Madame Couillard, Seigneuresse de Saint Thomas, Rivitre du Sud, morte 
depuis soixante ans, me racontait une sctne 4 peu prés semblable :—‘ Mon ptre,’ 
disait-elle, * était bien malade, lorsque je vis venir un détachement de soldats 
Anglais. Je sortis comme une insensée et, me jetant aux pieds de l’officier qui 
les commandait, je lui dis en sanglotant: “ Monsieur |’Anglais, ne tuez pas mon 
vieux pére, je vous en conjure! il est sur son lit de mort! n’abrégez pas le peu 
de jours qui lui restent 4 vivre!” 

“ «Cet officier était le quartier-maitre Guy Carleton, depuis Lord Dorchester. 

“*Ti me releva avec bonté,’ ajoutait-elle, ‘me traita avec le plus grands 
égards, et, pour dissiper mes craintes, posa une sentinelle devant ma maison.’ 

“Lord Dorchester, devenu ensuite Gouverneur du Bas Canada, ne manquait 
pas de demander & Madame Couillard, chaque fois qu’elle visitait le Chateau 
Saint Louis, ‘si elle avait encore bien peur des Anglais !’ 

““*Non,’ répondait cette dame ; ‘mais vous avouez, mylord, que ce n’était 
pas sans sujet que les Canadiennes craignaient vos compatriotes, qui n’étaient 
pas 4 beaucoup prés aussi humains que vous.’” 

The Duke of Richmond, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Lord Dalhousie, 
Lord Durham and Lord Elgin, among others, succeeded to the dignities 
and responsibilities of Governors of .Canada. The Gubernatorial 
quarters shifted from the historic chateau during Lord Durham’s time to 
the Parliament Buildings. Here Lord and Lady Durham entertained in 
princely style, and the traditions of their hospitality in Canada have 
been for the most part worthily sustained by their successors. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, her Majesty’s father, the 
Duke of Kent, was stationed in Canada. Tradition asserts that he went 
much into French society and was extremely popular and beloved. He 
openly declared his dislike of the hackneyed expression “ The King’s old 
and new subjects.” “ All,” he said, “ were equally his Majesty’s Canadian 
subjects.” In 1782 Nelson lost his heart to a beautiful Canadian, and so 
infatuated was the future hero that his brother officers were forced to 
kidnap and carry him on board his ship in order to force him to return 
to duty. 


The withdrawal of the Imperial troops (a most unpopular measure 
of Gladstone’s, by the way) gave the death-knell to Canadian society. 
The constant succession of English officers (many of them men of birth 
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and breeding) was a factor in sustaining the tone of Colonial society. 
These men had travelled, were often accomplished and well-read, and 
intercourse with them could not but give new ideas to the stay-at-home 
Canadians. After their withdrawal a young generation sprang up, 
unaccustomed to hearing the English language spoken in its purity. 
What with Irish nurses, and French and Scotch and American servants, 
the poor young Canadian of the present moment has little chance of 
preserving his English accent in its beauty. A twang prevails which is 
unequalled all the world over for ugliness, and the most hopeless feature in 
the case is that its victim is unconscious of the gravity of his symptoms. 
He lets the disease eat its way without an attempt to check it, and even 
jeers at an English accent as “affected” and prides himself on his 
mongrel pronunciation. This is the more to be regretted, as the young 
Canadian is a fine, manly, noble creature. Heexcels in sport, does not 
know fear, and if he be not exactly fitted to shine in Mayfair drawing- 
rooms, he has made his mark in Africa. Within the last four years 
Stairs, Mackay, and Denison, all young Canadians, graduates of the 
Military College, have done good work as explorers and cheerfully laid 
down their lives in the African jungles. The early training of 
Canadians makes them ideal soldiers. For their own amusement they 
spend days “in the bush,” camping-out, canoeing, shooting rapids, and 
otherwise training their nerves and muscles in a way no English youth 
has the opportunity of doing. They become, from constant intercourse 
with Nature, close students and lovers of its many phases. They learn 
from the Indians to read the signs of the skies, and the floral wealth 
beneath their feet and herbs and their uses are not unknown to them. 
All men in Canada nowadays follow professions or lead business lives, 
and an idle man is looked upon as a moral dwarf. This devotion to 
work, although in itself praiseworthy and to be respected, gives little 
chance of travel or the cultivation of the graces of life. Hence 
Canadian women, having more leisure than men and being naturally 
versatile and quick, are better fitted to shine in society than their lords 
and masters. Nearly every Canadian woman sings and plays more or 
less well. Not seldom she possesses great musical gifts. As regards 
knowledge of painting and sculpture, the average Canadian is a perfect 
Goth. This is not difficult to account for if we take into consideration 
the fact that, in addition to the possession of good music masters, 
Canadians have the advantage of hearing the best music of the day. 
The great singers and pianists and violinists, one after another, visit 
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the United States and tour in Canada, whereas the great works of the 
Umbrian, Venetian, Flemish, German, and English schools remain for 
ever stationary. It is impossible that a love for art and knowledge of 
it can be fostered where there are no national art collections nor any 
means of cultivating the taste ; and it is only within quite recent years 
that the nucleus of a gallery has been formed through the exertions of 
H.R.H. Princess Louise. Canadians are seldom burdened with money, 
and as they have not the means to travel as Americans do, that short 
cut to knowledge is denied them. In love of sound literature Canadians 
are not deficient, and there are good libraries all over Canada, besides. 
cheap American reprints of English books to be bought everywhere. 
The social amusements of Canada are peculiar and delightful. Balls. 
and dinner parties are the same all the world over, but here exist attrac- 
tions seldom to be found in other countries. In winter, skating, toboggan- 
ing, sliding, moonlight tramps on snow-shoes, picnics to frozen falls, and 
moose and cariboo hunting. In summer, canoeing, fishing, boating, 


riding, driving, dancing, and camping out in parties. Canadians are 


extremely social and are averse from solitude in every shape. Even when 
the early visit to“ salt water” is paid, they bathe in company and live 
from morning till night on each other’s verandahs, Privacy is assuredly 
a state little prized in the Dominion. 

Canadian country houses answer rather to the description of villas 
than “ places.” The general run are two-storeyed and are built with wide 
verandahs, which shade the living rooms in the hot, fierce summers, and 
are over-grown with beautiful creepers. These houses are shaded by 
trees, and are surrounded by shrubberies, lawns, and pleasant gardens. 
In Quebec the style of domestic architecture is distinctly French, and 
all over the Dominion mansard roofs are much in vogue. What is. 


” 


known in the States as “Colonial architecture” does not exist north 
of the American frontier. Country-house life as it is understood in 
England is little known in Canada, but there is a reason for it, inasmuch 
as the houses are not large enough for house parties, and in the months 
of June, July, and August all the world goes to the seaside or the shores. 
of the St. Lawrence. Entertaining is chiefly done in winter, Montreal, 
Ottawa, and Toronto being the gayest among Canadian cities. Quebec 
indulges itself in occasional balls, many kettledrums, skating and driv- 
ing parties. A Canadian girl drives alone with a man, toboggans and 
sleighs with him, and that ogre the chaperon is little obtruded except 
as the caretaker of a party, not of individuals. Canadian girls have a 
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~very good notion of taking care of themselves, and know how to ensure 
‘respect. Certainly no more modest and pure-minded women are to be 
found anywhere than in Canada, and this in spite of more latitude given as 
regards the intercourse of men and women. With none of the prudery 
which exists in France and Italy, there is an absolute propriety, and 
‘divorces and undignified conduct in married life are almost unknown. 
Before marriage the Canadian girl is allowed her fling, and she dances, 
skates, flirts, and enjoys life to the full. After marriage she settles 
down to the humdrum detai!s of daily life and the management of a 
small income with contentment, caring and living for little beyond her 
husband, children, and household. Canadian women are excellent 
housekeepers as far as a practical knowledge of cookery goes, and of the 
details of housekeeping. They cannot equal Englishwomen in adminis- 
trative abilities, but their households being so much smaller as a rule 
they have not the same need of these talents. Too often they are inclined 
to do work out of their spheres, rather than trouble themselves to train 
their servants properly. There is no doubt that early marriages and 
pressure of domestic cares weigh too heavily with Canadian women. 
Their complete absorption in household matters, however praiseworthy, 
is deplorable in its results. Gifted with great natural intelligence, and 
talents, they seldom attempt to keep up their accomplishments or 
improve their minds after marriage. Music and languages and social 
talents generally languish for need of nutrition. Where there is an 
absolute contentment there can be no progress, and the result is medio- 
crity. At an age when the English married woman is the centre of 
attraction in Society, the Canadian belle has abdicated and retired into 
the background of her own accord. There is too little of that joze de 
vivre which lasts with American women into extreme old age, and 
forms their most potent charm. The genus Hausfrau is to be found 
quite as much in the homes of Canada as in the Buch-Holz families of 
Berlin. Happily the good to be got out of this, and the logical sequence 
of so much domestic devotion, is that the “emancipated” woman, the 
political woman, and the professional woman are as yet unknown in the 
Dominion. 

The beauty of a Canadian woman is American in its character rather 
than English. You seldom see a figure modelled on the lines of Juno, 
but delicate and lovely features are common, and the Canadian woman 
has matchless feet and hands. Her colouring is often striking and 
unusual, as, for instance, the combination of dark eyes with yellow hair 
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or grey eyes with black lashes and eyebrows—combinations which owe 
their existence largely to the mixture of races. A Canadian woman, 
moreover, loses her freshness and beauty all too soon, and this fact is 
largely owing to the unhealthiness of Canadian houses, which, during the 
severe winters are kept at an abnormally high temperature. The dry 
heat of the stoves indoors, and sudden transition to cold winds and frost 
outside, shrivel the skin and deprive it of ail moisture and freshness. 

The majority of English-Canadians are extremely Low Church, and 
candles and across on the altar are looked upon as sure signs of the 
neighbourhood of the Scarlet Woman. Wheresuch a large proportion 
of the population is Roman Catholic, it follows as a matter of course that 
the professors of the Anglican faith should be, as in Ireland, aggressively 
Protestant. Party strife between Protestants and Roman Catholics runs 
high. How true is Lecky’s axiom: “The chief cause of sectarian 
animosity is the incapacity of most men to conceive hostile systems in 
the light in which they appear to their adherents.” Between the Church. 
of England and Dissenters there is much amity and marked friendliness 
all over Canada. Sabbath observance among English-Canadians is 
carried to such excess that a game of tennis or “ halma” on Sunday is 
enough, if discovered, to socially ostracise its perpetrators. A servile 
respect and ridiculous obedience to the dictates of Mrs. Grundy is 
everywhere most marked. With much priggishness, however, there is 
undoubtedly a high code of morals outside of political doings. Perhaps 
no country can show a more Puritan spirit in family life. The narrow- 
minded illiberal tendency is to be deplored: one cannot but admire the. 
sturdy desire to live uprightly. 


‘** Around the man who seeks a noble end, 
Not angels, but divinities attend.” 


HARRIET J. JEPIISON. 





THE TACTICS OF THE OPPOSITION : A DEFENCE. 


ROM the point of view of the devoted Parliamentarian there 
FE could be no greater luxury than to be in Opposition in the House 
of Commons just now. There is a great Bill to be discussed, an amiable 
Chairman presiding, a knightly and scrupulously constitutional Prime 
Minister in charge, and a patriotic Opposition to support every manceuvre 
that can be devised to bar the way. The House has, therefore, become 
a paradise for any adroit Unionist seeking the road to fame. On every 
clause of the Home Rule Bill every other clause can be discussed, on 
every amendment the whole principle of the measure arises, and when- 
ever principle has to be debated, every amendment is relevant by way 
of illustration. Moreover, the labours of the Opposition are infinitely 
lightened by a consciousness of pure patriotism, for the task of preventing 
the disruption of the Empire, the ruin of the loyal minority in Ireland, 
and the reduction of Great Britain to the position of a tenth-rate Power 
is sweet to the party which enjoys the monopoly of love of country. 
This adds the final touch of beatitude to the Parliamentary situation. 
So, if your speeches be dull or bright, applauded or groaned, they, at 
any rate, are made with the formal approval of a good conscience and are 
certain to awake a throb of responsive sympathy amongst all right- 
thinking men. Mr. Chamberlain’s style always affords the House very 
good “cricket.” It is probably preferable to that of any of the Opposi- 
tion, and it should be studied as a model. He is, on the whole, the 
purest patriot in Parliament. Beginning always by announcing that the 
amendment then under discussion is the most important yet brought 
up, he first secures a prelude of attentive recollection from a wondering 
House. He next, with a phrase of respectable surprise at its impa- 
tience, gives a fillip to the jaded Chairman, whose thoughts, perhaps, have 
‘begun to stray amongst the mazes of the Rules of Procedure, with 
‘special reference to that upon “tedious and irrelevant repetition.” Then 
a plaintive note is struck full of rich feeling towards his “ right hon. 
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friend at the head of the Government,” of whom Mr. Chamberlain 
complains, more in sorrow than in anger, that in his insufficient reply 
Mr.'Gladstone has entirely failed to realise the tremendous consequences 
which will result to “the heritage which has been handed down to us by 
our forefathers,” if the Bill at this point is allowed to remain unamended. 
The safeguards to which the Premier points are mere “paper safe- 
guards,” but these, if he is well advised, can be converted into genuine 
cast steel by the Bessemer processes of Birmingham. Besides, the 
Government and the Irish members are wholly inconsistent, and, unlike 
all the real statesmen of modern times, they now hold entirely different 
language from that they used twelve years ago. Here Mr. Chamber- 
lain suddenly remembers himself, and stoops to his bench for a volume 
of quotations, edited and prepared by Sir Ashmead Bartlett (price one 
shilling—a large reduction to country associations), from which refreshing 
draughts soon flow bubblingly. Possibly at this point some foolish Minis- 
terialist, considering that the case of the Battle of Waterloo is not strictly 
germane, rises to a point of order. In the breathing time thus afforded, Mr. 
Chamberlain turns to his note-book, and under the head of “Impromptus” 
finds an observation suitable for use on being interrupted on a point of 
order. The Chairman then rules that on an amendment dealing with “naval 
and military forces” a brief allusion to Quatre Bras is merely illustrative, 
whereupon the outraged orator impales with his impromptu the brutal 
interrupter, and flings his harpooned carcase at the feet of a persecuted 
but vindicated Opposition. This gives a fine opening for play on the 
subject of “toleration.” What! This vital amendment has only been 
two hours under discussion, while we have only been thirty days on four 
clauses, there are only six hundred more amendments, thirty-six clauses 
and seven schedules to be disposed of; yet this is the kind of liberty 
an anarchic combination would allow to the minority! This attempt to 
gag a leading representative at the opening of his remarks would never 
succeed, and so he would now proceed to consider the amendment in 
detail. Perhaps, after an hour or two, thinking to shorten debate, the 
Government yield a point, and then Mr. Chamberlain is. excellent. 
Either the concession made is absolutely worthless except so far as it 
admits and justifies the contentions of the Opposition, in which case 
debate must necessarily continue in order that the country may under- 
Stand the gravity of the position, or else an alleluia of gratitude is 
poured out for the substantial abatement thus made in the powers of 
the Parliament to be given to the wicked Irish. The wicked Irish are 
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then reminded in detail what powers these were and how completely the 
amendment has cut them off. Mr. Chamberlain then sits down amidst 
an Irish keen with an expression of unalloyed satisfaction on his counte- 
nance, such as might deck the faces of the Just on Judgment Day. 

Between Mr. Balfour’s style and this there is considerable difference, 
The Tory Leader always puts in what sporting writers would describe as 
a “useful” innings, but now that he is no longer on the defensive, as 
when Irish Secretary, the passionate personal note is absent. He plays 
the game more delicately, but the coarser Chamberlain touches give 
better sport to the House. It was to the Irish party that the creation 
and uprise of Mr. Balfour is due, and therefore he regards them without 
violent hatred, and violent hatreds give great piquancy to debate. This 
disadvantage Mr. Chamberlain is entirely free from, for it was by the 
Irish Maelstrom his career was swallowed up. Politics are but person- 
alities writ small. The setting up of an Irish Assembly would mean a 
personal defeat for Mr. Chamberlain, whose plans for the structure the 
Irish ungratefully rejected. To Mr. Balfour it would only mean an 
interesting ingredient added to British politics, of which he would have 
to take party account. 

With entirely different motives for action, the object of the allies 
is the same. The Home Rule Bill is the breakwater which shelters 
the Opposition from the nipping winds of Parish Councils, One 
Man One Vote, Registration Reform, Land Reform, Fiscal Reform, 
Payment of Members, Disestablishment, and the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme generally. Moreover, it enables the House of Lords to figure 
“patriotically” for the first time since the Revolution, and a Bill which 
accomplishes these miracles deserves the tenderest handling and dand- 
ling from careful Tory nurses. Then, in addition to the Parliamentary 
gain in time wasted over amendments, there lurks for ever in the 
Unionist breast the hope that the Irish party will some day go to 
pieces. When that happy hour arrives, of course, all will be well, 
and Ireland must become a land flowing with milk and honey— 
carried freight-free to market, on brand-new light railways. Unlike 
British, French, German, or American parties, in which jealousies, 
rivalries, misunderstandings, and resignations are unheard of, the Irish 
can only know two conditions of existence. They must either be the 
craven slaves of an imperious dictator, or else they become all would-be 
dictators themselves, unwilling to sink any feeling for a common object. 
It was not patriotism that kept them together in the past, but the subtle 
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power of Mr. Parnell, whose absences by the month from Westminster 
and by the year from Ireland only displayed his genius for submerged 
direction. Consequently, say the Tories, the Irish party, lacking the 
saving creeds of all other combinations, is bound to disappear, and Home 
Rule with it. 

Then there is Mr. Gladstone. At eighty-three erect and vigorous, 
subtler and more eloquent than ever, he is the wonder of Parliament, 
but can he, forsooth, stay the pace set by Mr. Chamberlain? With him, 
too, Home Rule would go, and with that the break up of the Liberal- 
Irish alliance. Hence to the Tory faithful Time is of the essence of 
the game. Killing time is not hard with 315 talkers, and as on a balance 
of gain and loss the chances are that delay may bring benefit, the 
Tories would be fools if they did not exhaust every artifice to waste the 
Session. Dignified people think that by lecturing the public on the 
iniquity of obstruction and the consequent degradation of the House of 
Commons, opinion will forsake the Opposition and veer round to the 
other side. But the masses of the people care little how the battle is 
fought. They want to see who wins, and will criticise the tactics by the 
result. So if, as the upshot of the most riotous Parliamentary debauch, the 
Opposition break down the plans of the Government, the public will 
hold their tactics perfectly justifiable because they have succeeded. 
If the rules of the House of Commons permit myriads of amend- 
ments to be moved why should they not be moved? If myriads 
of speeches are permissible, why not make them? Long ago the 
Irish used to be preached at for “abusing the forms of the House,” 
and told they were destroying a weapon which minorities would after- 
‘wards sigh for. But what is the good of a weapon if it is not to be 
used when you want it, for the sake of enjoying the luxury of wielding 
it on a hypothetical occasion which may never arise? Accordingly the 
lrish went on insisting upon their undoubted rights, until the rules were 
altered, and the Tories, if they are wise, will do the same. A befooled 
majority is the most laughable spectacle in the world. “Serve them right” 
is the only possible verdict on their failure. 

It is, of course, true that the Liberals have to be more circumspect in 
“railroading” a bill than the Tories, for there is the House of Lords. 
But as their lordships, through the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Salisbury, have kindly announced months ago their intention to throw 
out the Home Rule Bill, the idea that a closure would lend any value to 
the argument of “giving them an additional excuse” does not appear 
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very weighty. Nobody cares what plea the Peers pretext for their 
action. The main thing is that they mean to reject the Bill, and an 


excuse more or less in their mouths is not a capital matter. Nobody, 


save the individual peers concerned, will be discredited by the rejection 
of the Bill by the Lords. But every supporter of Home Rule in the 


Commons and the country will suffer discredit from the smothering of 


the Bill by amendments in the popular Chamber. It is impossible at 
the present rate of progress that it could be finished by September, and 
as nine-tenths of the talk is wholly idle, is it not alphabetic that means 
should be taken for killing off frivolous amendments by a less cumbrous 
guillotine than the Division Lobby affords? The spectacle of Mr. 
Courtney, who presided for so many years with dignity and strength 
over Committees of the House, moving to confer on the Irish Parlia- 
ment powers to protect against English imports, while declaring that he 
was himself a Free Trader and that his amendment was most mischie- 
vous, beats anything in the Parliamentary record of those members whom 
he so often “named” and suspended. Had he been in the chair himself 
when such an amendment, supported by such a speech, was proposed, 
Mr. Courtney would have risen peremptorily and told the offender that 
“he could not be allowed to trifle with the Committee.” The un- 
blushingness of the performance is best shown by the fact that, the 
“amendment” having been talked on until the closure had to be moved, 
Mr. Courtney frankly advertised its character by allowing his proposal 
to be negatived without a division. When an old and respected ex- 
Chairman of Ways and Means who is also Privy Councillor of Her 
Majesty acts in this way, what need be said of the minnows of debate ? 

So far from condemning all this waste of time, however, every judge: 
of tactics must hold it perfectly warranted. It is at present the business 
of the Opposition to waste time. It is equally the business of the 
majority to prevent waste of time. A majority is a majority ; a 
minority is a minority, and there are, it is understood, considerable limi- 
tations of power between one and the other. Scores of members of the 
present House of Commons never enjoyed the luxury of acting with a 
majority before, and they are now waiting curiously to learn the 
difference between the relative advantage of the A/us and mznus signs. 
in point of strength. 


T. M. HEALY. 
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HE only possible objection to Mr. Gosse’s Questions at Issue is Questions at 
faced pretty boldly in his preface. If you deal with “ Questions (Heinewaalll 





at Issue” to-day it will go hard but that they may chance to be questions 


e very much out of issue to-morrow. The medusa on the sea-shore is a 
‘ very fascinating spectacle while it lies, as an undisciplined and flam- 
: boyant bard has it— 

: Moist as a kiss, and as a moonstone cold, 

; That yet within its icy disc doth hold 

it The opal’s iridescence. 

é But when it is seen a few hours afterwards actum est de medusa. 
Fi Whereas the critic who, as Mr. Gosse says, keeps to the questions 
. “whether Homer was a great poet and whether the verse of Milton is 
ad exquisite” may not “catch on” for the minute with the general, but 
- must lay it to his own account if he ever ceases to be interesting to 
; fit readers. However, as I have said, Mr. Gosse faces this danger 
oa ingeniously, and withal his subjects are not quite so ephemeral as he 
a would have us think. More than one piece among this pleasant baker’s 
e: dozen, by its subject as well as by its handling, intends staying. Perhaps 
‘ only one, “An Election at the English Academy,” challenges that 
me mansion which awaits critical studies that have intrinsic interest as 
re: pieces of literature independent of subject ; and a very amusing piece 
- of literature itis. (But who was the elderly man of pleasant appearance 
nb who was talking to Lord Salisbury with spectacles on? He will “give 
<i furiously to think” to the scholiast of the thirtieth century, will that 





elderly man.) Of the others, essays which deal with Tennyson and Shelley, 
with Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, need not fear obsolescence as far 
as their subjects go. I am rather more doubtful about “ Symbolism and 
M. Stéphane Mallarmé,” not because of its subject, but because I could 
have wished that Mr. Gosse had dealt with that subject in a rather 
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different way. I know nothing of M. Mallarmé personally, but I have 
known his work for the last five-and-twenty years, and it would have 
been very interesting to me to see that work considered in its filiation 
with the French literature of the century. Mr. Gosse has not quite done 
that. And has he not a little overvalued M. Mallarmé’s work on Poe? 
I took down La Renaissance (how many copies of La Renaissance are there 
in England? ), and re-read M. Mallarmé’s “ Annabel Lee” after reading 
Mr. Gosse’s encomium. /’azme mieux “ Annabel Lee” in the original. 

It is the first half-dozen of the essays which are most directly con- 
cerned in Mr. Gosse’s title and his vindication. “The Tyranny of the 
Novel,” “The Influence of Democracy in Literature,” “ Has America 
Produced a Poet?” “What is a Great Poet?” “Making a Name in 
Literature,” “ The Limits of Realism in Fiction,” “Is Verse in Danger ?” 
—these suggest to me the medusa parallel. I shall give no opinion on 
the venture as a book venture ; but only say that the essays were very 
well worth reading and are very well worth re-reading. I only doubt 
whether, if Mr. Gosse had not been so avowedly “mingling with his 
audience under the portico,” he would have dealt with the everlasting 
part of these questions quite in the same way. I own myself that I 
like the everlasting part. For instance, Mr. Gosse glorifies M. Zola 
greatly, and I observe that he is fond of bringing in the author of Zhe 
Heir of Redelyffe for a gird. Now, for my part, considering things in an 
unactual and fossil manner, I have always thought that the author of 
La Débécle and the author of Heartsease are much nearer to each other 
than in the accident of being Y and Z. They are both novelists with a 
distinct original talent which approaches geniuss they have both been 
rather unwisely prolific; they have both been immensely popular ; and 
they have both contemplated life too much from one side or set of sides 
and under the influence of too decided “ preoccupations.” Miss Yonge’s 
subjects and manners bore Mr. Gosse, and do not bore me. M. Zola’s 
subjects and manners do not bore Mr. Gosse, and as a rule bore me to 
extinction. There is only cne novelist of the present day (oddly enough 
also an English lady, though a very different one from Miss Yonge) who 
affects me with the same nightmare of boredom that M. Zola knows 
how to spread. Of course, this is no argument of itself; but it suggests 
an argument, and I only wish that Mr. Gosse, agreeable as his book is, 
had taken more heed of suggested arguments of the same kind. 
“cartons l’actuel” should be the modern version of “Ecrasons 
linfame” to all good critics when they write books. 
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In saying which I shall be grossly misunderstood if I am supposed to 
imply any wish to «carter such a book as Mr. Kipling’s Many Inventions. 
I suppose it is modern enough in all conscience, but I really do not 
xnow what is “modern” and what is “ancient” when you come to 
‘good.” And Many Inventions is not only good, but very good. I am 
inclined to think it, using words carefully, the best volume that Mr. 
Kipling has done. It is, of course, unequal ; nobody could write fourteen 
different tales of the widest range of subject and style and not be 
unequal. Of course one reader will like this better than that, and another 
that better than this. The stories draw nigh with fitfui success to that 
“True Romance” which Mr. Kipling has celebrated, in verse as heartfelt 
if not quite as finished as he has ever written, at the beginning of the 
book, and has not extolled too much. For what is romance but creation ? 
and what is creation if not divine? As for the separate stories, I confess 
to being in something like the frame of mind of Miss Snevellicci’s papa— 
“I love em every one,” but as a person of taste must speak with graduated 
affection, I think I like “My Lord the Elephant” most as a whole, 
and “ The Children of the Zodiac” least. The “ Finest Story in the 
World,” which is itself a legend of metempsychosis, has affected me in a 
very strange fashion, for it seems to me that (in another state of exis- 
tence, of course) I heard Mr. Kipling tell it, and tell it better than here. 

His Private Honour” is the noblest and most complete ; the conclusion 
of “Love o’ Women” (which seems to me as a whole to suffer from 
ups and downs) is the most passionate and accomplished. I am too 
much of a Jingo to be quite a fair judge of “ Judson and the Empire” or 
“A®Conference of the Powers,” but it is to me a blessed thing to think 
that Mr. Kipling, like Kingsley before him, will breed up Jingos by the 
thousand. “Badalia Herodsfoot,” though excellent, has been done 
better before by Dickens and others, with a little less freedom of speech 
than Mr. Kipling is nowadays permitted to use. I would not wish for 
a better farce than “ Brugglesmith”; (did Mr. Kipling ever dree the 
more terrible weird not of being unable to get away from an adhesive 
drunken man, but of having to look after an evasive one?) And of the 
more imaginative and ghostly pieces “The Lost Legion” seems to me to 
bear the bell. But what a jejune enumeration of personal impressions 
isthis! For the book is to be read and rejoiced over by the reader, 
not analysed or even pronounced on by the critic, “ which is ’is ’abit,” as 
Mr. Kipling’s friend the policeman says. 

To turn from fictitious to real biography, it is pleasant to com- 


any Inven- 
tons. 
(Macmillan. ) 
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pare, or if comparison is too much trouble for anyone, to consider 
-S. pt separately, Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s concluding part of the Life of his father, 
Catholic and the second-—practically the first pudlished—edition of Mr. Austin 
ileceilian. ) Dobson’s Horace Walpole. It would probably be difficult in any country 
under the sun to find two countrymen (even at a longer interval of time) 
er tees, more different than the master of “Strawberry” and the squire of North- 
Mcllvaineand wood. They were both distinctly Englishmen ; they both belonged by 
a birth to the most characteristic section of the English people, the squire- 
archy ; the one was born within a few years of the other’s death ; and 
they both went through the usual routine of public school and university 
education. Yet the spheres of their interests were more different than 
might have been expected if one had been a Hindoo and the other a 
Huron. Horace Walpole has been public property for ever so many 
years, and this new communication of him to the public by Mr. Dobson 
is only novel in the excellent accuracy of its information, in the pleasant 
urbanity of its style, inits fullness without pedantry or dryness, and in the 
scholarly charity of its view of a character which has not always met 
with quite fair treatment. What would Horace have thought of Ward? 
A man of good family, of large fortune, of every opportunity for leading 
a political, or a worldly, or a simply dilettante life, as he chose; who did 
as a matter of fact choose to create a scandal by changing his religion, to 
drudge at teaching Roman Catholic boys theology, to plunge into obscure 
and rather parochial controversies about the particular extent to which the 
authority of the Pope ought to be admitted by those who admit it, and 
into obscurer metaphysical inquiries, diversified only (here Horace would 
have acknowledged sparks of humanity) by a great fondness for operas 
and theatres. Probably there never was an odder man than the author of 
the /deal of a Christian Church—as, \et it be said privately, there never 
was a more confused or chaotic book than the /dea/ itself. But Ward 
was in his salad days when he wrote it: in this his son’s second volume 
we find him full blown, his doubts at rest, his hunger for “a fresh Papal 
Bull every day at breakfast” if not exactly appeased yet moderately 
humoured, and himself at complete liberty to indulge (within the limits 
guarded by the bulls) in unbridled logic. He rode this steed in a very 
different fashion from that in which he sat the unhappy quadrupeds 
whereon (six in number, in ten-minute shifts) Dean Goulburn saw him 
taking exercise very much as a sack of coals might do. Ward was 
exactly the converse and complement of Coleridge as described in 
Hazlitt’s rather acrid but not unjust sof. You had to let the elder 
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thinker “start from no premisses and come to no conclusion.” Grant the 
younger his premisses, or even give him a distinct conclusion to make for, 
and it would have been very hard to find a flaw in his reasoning. 
It is not a little interesting to compare with this Life of Ward Mrs. Thomas Chat | 

, 5 nes ‘ mers. (Meth- 
Oliphant’s biography of another distinguished person who “went yen.) 
out” (though in a very different fashion) a year or two before Ward did. 
Hanna’s Life of Chalmers was a rather large book to grapple with, 
especially for those Southrons who, as Mrs. Oliphant—like others 
of her compatriots—complains, cannot be got to take the Disruption 
seriously, or even to understand what it meant. Nor, of course, will 
those less frivolous persons to whom the names of Auchterarder and 
Marnoch convey plenty of meaning always sympathise with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s views. Chalmers was a great man in his way, and the 
“Headship of Christ” question was no doubt not a mere metaphysical 
distinction without a difference. But it is excessively hard to reconcile 
the course of conduct which he and his followers based on it, with 
reason, with the history of the Kirk, or with Chalmers’s own announced 
views of Establishments. Moreover, the laudation passed, here as else- 
where, upon the actual “going out” is certainly excessive. The clergy 
of England had thrice done the same thing—under the Common- 
wealth, at the Restoration, and in the Nonjuring movement—with 
infinitely more disastrous prospects to themselves. However, this is 
no place for argument. A book of this kind would have been valueless 
if it had not been sympathetically written, and Mrs. Oliphant’s sym- 
pathy is tempered by large flashes of intelligence. That the book is 
thoroughly readable need hardly be said, and it is to be hoped that it will 
do something to remove an ignorance which is really a little disgraceful. 
Everybody has a right to be ignorant of some things; but this 
permission should not be abused. 

It is well that the so-called “Mermaid Series,” long laid up by stress of Pjays of Ben 
fortune, should have been launched afresh under a new publisher. I wish, (Pre Vol. 4. 
indeed, that Mr. Fisher Unwin had seen his way to strike out the ugly Unwin.) 
“unexpurgated ” which defaces the covers of the series. No one but a 
fool wants expurgated editions; but to cry the unexpurgated as such 
seems to invite customers who, if more intelligent than fools, are even 
less respectable. However, it may well have been thought that the 
omission would have been too great a breach of continuity. Already, 
before its intermission, many of the best plays of the late sixteenth and 
Seventeenth century dramatists had been put, very well edited and at a 
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marvellously cheap price, within the reach of readers who were at any 
rate sometimes grateful. I was once travelling to a certain university 
town (the direction and name of which wild horses shall not drag from 
me) in company with two persons unknown to me, but pretty obviously 
recognisable as sons, and not very juvenile sons, of that university. 
The Mermaid Webster had just appeared, and one of the two, to his 
credit be it spoken, was reading it. But he found great difficulty in 
acquainting his companion with the subject of his study. “Webster? 
Do you mean Sir Richard?” said he. But it was explained to him that 
the then Attorney-General was not responsible for The Devil’s Law Case. 
Whereupon the poor man, having obtained a glimmer that Webster had 
something to do with the stage, ventured hopefully, “Oh, you mean 
Benjamin?” He had also, if I remember rightly, heard of Mrs. Augusta 
Webster ; but John was to him unknown. It should be the mission of 
the “Mermaid Series” to replace this darkness with light; and it has now 
started afresh with no less a person than Ben Jonson, edited by the: 
late Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, one of the most careful students of texts, and 
prefaced by Mr. Herford, a Cambridge scholar in English who won his 
spurs years ago with a very remarkable and interesting study, filling up 
a gap in all histories of English literature thitherto, of the relations 
between English and German letters in the sixteenth century. There 
is plenty of matter for the series still to use, so let it go on and prosper. 
ee * Of others must the Muse more briefly sing ; yet by no means as 
(Clarendon disdaining them—indeed, as having derived particular delight from all 
Press. ) . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
and sundry. Aves-vous lu Enoch? is at least as reasonable an inquiry as. 
Aves-vous lu Baruch? and even more likely to be answered in the 
negative. Yet Exoch is a book of the highest interest and of no incon- 
siderable literary merit, and ought specially to suit a time which, like 
most ends of centuries, interests itself in things occult and 
apocryphal. Mr. Charles’s translation of an ingeniously constructed 
text enables those who cannot read A®thiopic (and who, I think, it is 
not rash to guess are probably the majority in most companies) to read 
it with pleasure. I wish he, or someone, would give us a corpus, in 
English or some literary language, of all the extra-apocryphal books, as 
they may be called; that is to say, those excluded even from the 
Apocrypha of the English Version. For they are almost always: 
interesting as literature, and have a habit of being written not in Greek 
or Latin, but in outlandish dialects which a gentleman, unless he is very 
young and energetic, cannot be expected to learn for himself. 
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La Mouche. 


If (which is possible) Exochk should not suit all tastes, let me recom- (pari, : Korb. 


mend (to those whom he does not suit) M. Paul Margueritte, the best of 
the younger novel-writers of France by many lengths, and bidding fair, 
I think, to take the place which M. de Maupassant has so unhappily 
vacated. Two volumes of M. Margueritte’s have appeared quite lately, 
one (La Mouche),a coilection of stories in all veins, from Rabelais to 
Rousseau, another (a Grande), a singularly bold and singularly ack: all 
successful adaptation of the impressionist-naturalist scheme to a per- 
fectly honnéte theme. I believe M. Margueritte’s father was a general of 
horse who fell, manful under shield, at Sédan, and there is a “cavalry 
manner” about the son’s style—a habit of taking difficult situations and 
subjects at a hand-gallop with elegance and certainty, which is extremely 
agreeable to see. 

Nor will Mr. Coventry Patmore’s new volume of prose exercitations Coeeea “a 
lack readers who can enjoy it. I perceive that Mr. Patmore’s unconquer- and Sons.) 
able refusal to bow the knee to democratic and other conventions has 
rather frightened some critics. “So exotic,” they murmur timidly. For 
my part I should say that Mr. Patmore was not so much exotic as 
cosmopolitan, with the cosmopolitanism of thinkers at all times who 
have united vigour with delicacy—a mixture which has been nowhere 
more abundantly and excellently shown than in this Britain, divided as 
itseems to be to superficial persons from the outer world. At the 
same time I must admit that Mr. Patmore does sometimes go 
out of his way to alarm the timid; and then it seems to me 
that he becomes not indeed exotic, but in the evil sense insular. One 
or two of his personal appreciations I find not easy to adjust to exact 
comparative standards of literary estimation ; I cannot see why he should 
be so much disturbed because one estimable periodical finds fault with 
him for being fastidious, and another for being “savage”; and he has 
in other ways fits of what our fathers used to call “the whim- 
sicals.” But what man who is worthy to write—or indeed to live— 
has not? 

To conclude: inasmuch as it is not the least evil of the often but not 47#se’. 
always wisely abused circulating library system that novels, good, but eae 
not much trumpeted, drop out of view after their first appearance, let 
me note that a new—I believe a fourth—edition has appeared of a book 
of decided though quiet excellence, Miss Betham- Edwards’s Bridget. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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THE DRAMA. 


HE present visit of the Comédie Francaise awakens in me a 
reminiscent mood, which I may perhaps be allowed very 
‘briefly to indulge. The previous visit of the company, in 1879, happens 
to be a landmark in my memory, for to it I owe my enrolment in the 
noble army of London theatrical critics. Therefore I remember with 
peculiar vividness the condition of the theatrical world at that time, both 
in France and England ; and it is curious, and, I may add, encouraging 
to “our side,” to note the changes which these fourteen years have 
brought. 

Let us, as courtesy requires, give our guests the precedence. On look- 
ing down the long roll of the company’s repertory, what is the fact that 
strikes us? Why, that the official drama in France, if we may call it so, 
has stood absolutely still. Not a single dramatist of real note has come 
to the front during all these years ; for even the critics who profess to 
take a perverse pleasure in a “rampagious” puppet-show like Par /e 
Glaive will scarcely claim for M. Richepin a place in the very front rank. 
The works of permanent interest and importance which have been added 
to the repertory since 1879 have all been by writers who attained 
maturity before that date. Their sum total is no more than three— 
Dumas’ Denise and Francillon and Pailleron’s Le Monde ott Lon sennuie. 
We know, of course, that there has been a very marked dramatic move- 
ment in France during these years—that a whole new literature has 
sprung into existence in and around the Théatre Libre. But the 
Théatre-Francais, and indeed the paying theatre as a whole, has been 
entirely outside the movement. The Francais took one timid step in the 
new direction, in reviving La Paristenne of Becque; but the revival did not 
succeed, and perhaps was not intended to. The Odéon has been less 
inhospitable to the innovators ; but, take it all round, the new literature 
has had to be content with single performances or the briefest runs, 
while not one young dramatist has appeared (unless it be M. Henri 
Lavedan) who has the art of interesting both the many and the few. 
I cannot hold with some critics that unpopular drama is not properly 
drama at all. A play which moves and interests one audience of 
thinkers,and artists seems to me to have fulfilled the highest function of 
drama at least as well as a play which attracts a hundred audiences of 
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—well, of average playgoers. Thus we cannot say that the period has 
been one of general decline ; but for the Théatre-Frangais in particular, 
which ought to be the home cf the national dramatic literature, it has 
certainly not been a period of healthy activity and progress. Returning 
to us after fourteen years, the French comedians have practically nothing 
fresh to present, but are obliged to go over the old stock pieces, such as 
Le Gendtre de Monsieur Poirier, Mlle. de la Seigliere, L’ Ami Fritz, and so 
forth, their most important novelties being plays of the Second Empire 
such as Un Pére Prodigue and Les Effrontés, which happen to have 
been newly taken down from the shelf. The company, too, can at best 
be said to have tolerably maintained its standard. Got, Febvre, Worms, 
Mounet-Sully, Mesdames Baretta and Reichemberg, are still at their 
posts, while Le Bargy, Paul Mounet, Albert Lambert //s, Leloir, and 
Berr, Mesdames Bartet, De Marsy, Pierson, Muller, and Jane Hading 
must be reckoned valuable reeruits. But where are Sarah Bernhardt, 
Croizette, Madeleine Brohan, Jouassain, Jeanne Samary, Delaunay, 
Coquelin, Thiron, Barré? “Il n’y a pas a dire,” the Comédie of to-day, 
though rich in admirable talents, is a less brilliant constellation than it 
was fourteen years ago. 

What, now, of the English drama of that date? The answer is 
simple—there was no English drama worth mentioning. I cannot 
understand, on looking back, what could tempt anyone to regard 
theatrical criticism as offering a possible career even to the humblest 
talents. It must have been like snake-hunting in Iceland. Personally 
I was allured to the “ dreadful trade” by an intense, insensate passion 
for the theatre ; but 


“Ah me, ah me, what frugal cheer 
My love did feed upon !” 


Without regarding our present position with any overweening compla- 
cency, we must admit that the English theatre has made enormous 
progress during these fourteen years. Who were then the leading play- 
wrights? Mr. Gilbert had already turned his attention almost exclu- 
sively to opera, and Mr. Wills had reached a point at which his work 
was scarcely distinguishable from that of Mr. Calmour. Mr. Albery was 
doing nothing but an occasional adaptation; managers were competing 
for the masterpieces of H. J. Byron, and Messrs. Farnie and Reece were 
in high request as vaudevillists and librettists. Mr. Sydney Grundy 
had done one or two clever adaptations, but could find no opening 
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for original work. Mr. Pinero was playing small parts at the Lyceum ; 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones was studying from the life the misdemeanours of 
middlemen, with no thought of scourging them on the stage; and Mr. 
Oscar Wilde was a young man of no importance. A year or two later 
we greeted Messrs. Merivale and Grove’s Forget-Me-Not as a work of 
extraordinary merit (and so it was in its day), while we acclaimed Mr. 
G.R. Sims’s Lights o’ London in terms that would now seem a trifle 
extravagant if applied to The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

In those days there was no NEW REVIEW; and if there had been, it 
would have taken no cognisance of the drama. Three years later, in the 
autumn of 1882, I published a book about the drama of the day (heavens, 
what a subject !—and what a book !), in which I remarked that the stage 
was altogether ignored by the leading magazines and reviews. That 
was, at the time, the literal truth. The WVzneteenth Century had printed 
an article by Matthew Arnold on the visit of the Comédie Frangaise, but 
no serious magazine dreamed of admitting the existence of an English 
theatre. Now every month brings forth its crop of magazine articles on 
the drama, and this REVIEW has introduced, what in 1882 I suggested asa 
thing almost beyond hope, a monthly chronicle of dramatic events. Of 


course it does not follow that because the drama is no longer despised it 
is no longer despicable ; but the fact remains that in 1893 there is always 
some matter for the monthly chronicler, and generally more than he 
can conveniently deal with in the allotted space ; while in 1879, or even in 


1882, he would have had to make bricks without straw nine months out 
of the twelve. 


It would take far too long to trace the stages of this advance. 1] 
must remember that I am myself, for the present, a monthly chronicler, 
not the historian of adecade. But when I think of the events it falls to 
my lot to chronicle, I cannot but reflect and declare that, in one way and 
another, theatrical life in England is nowadays comparatively worth 
living. If anyone in June, ’79, had foretold the present June, ’93, how we 
should have scoffed at his prophecy! “The Comédie Francaise,” he 
might have said, “will be with you again; an Italian actress of the 
rarest genius will be playing Dumas, [bsen, and Shakespeare ; three 
great dramas by Ibsen, not adapted but faithfully translated, will be pre- 
sented within one week at a theatre subsidised by leading members of 
the political and social world; the manager of the Haymarket will 
produce a fourth play by Ibsen ; a performance will be given by a Society 
devoted to the production of artistic and interesting plays which are 
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unfitted for the commercial stage ; and, best of all, the great success of 
the day will be an original play by an English author, which will com- 
pare very favourably in point of intellectual and technical competence 
with the ablest modern work presented by the Comédie Francaise.” If 
any soothsayer, I repeat, had ventured on such a forecast, we should 
have recommended him, with contumely, to prophesy to the marines. 
But the incredible, as we see, has come to pass; and that being so, 
nothing else is incredible. Who knows but that in another fourteen 
years—in 1907 or thereabouts—we may have an Endowed Theatre and 
a Dramatic Literature? 

The portion of the prophecy referring to Ibsen would have seemed 
trebly incredible if we could have foreseen the nature of the three plays 
predicted. At that time there were probably not a dozen people in 
England to whom the name “ Ibsen” conveyed any definite idea; and 
no one in the world—probably not Ibsen himself—could have foreseen 
Rosmersholm, Hedda Gabler, and The Master Builder. The Pillars of 
Society was then his latest published work,* and he was at Amalfi, 
writing A Doll’s House. If his development had ceased at this point, 
and he had continued to produce plays constructed on the formula of 
the first two acts of A Doll’s House, there would have been nothing so 
surprising in his taking hold upon the English stage. But it would 
have been hard enough at that time to believe that even Ibsen, under 
the outward semblance of realistic prose drama, could produce so 
subtle and complex a tragedy as Rosmersholim, so strange and fascinat- 
ing a poem as The Master Builder ; and how much harder to conceive 
it possible that such plays should ever be greeted with enthusiastic 
applause in an English theatre! The rabidest Ibsenoclast is not more 
astonished than I at their success. The acceptance of Hedda Gadler is 
not nearly so surprising. No audience of even the most ordinary in- 
telligence could fail to be interested in it; for it has all the superficial 
attractiveness of a good French play. But Rosmersholm and The 
Master Builder are harder nuts to crack. The latter, at any rate, has 
proved too hard for more than one critic, not previously ill-disposed to- 
wards Ibsen. And yet it is a fact within my personal knowledge that 
The Master Builder has made at least as many converts (if we must use 
so sectarian a term) as any previous Ibsen production, and has 
awakened enthusiasm in the most unexpected quarters. Could there be 





* A translation of it was already in the hands of Mr. W. H. Vernon, and was produced 
by him at the Gaiety in December 1880, without attracting the smallest attention. 
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a clearer proof that the public, or at any rate a large and influential 
public, no longer regards the theatre as an intellectual lubberland, but 
is ready and eager for a drama of ideas? 

Yes, there can be no rational doubt that Ibsen, and even the despised 
Independent Theatre, have done a great deal towards making The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray possible. Far be it from me to raise the 
silly parrot-cry of “Ibsen,” by way of detracting from the merit of 
Mr. Pinero’s achievement. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is entirely 
original. Neither in its qualities nor in its limitations is there the 
remotest trace of Ibsen’s influence. Mr. Pinero may safely challenge 
anyone to point out a single touch which shows that he has ever seen 
or heard of a play of Ibsen’s. None the iess is it true that Nora 
Helmer and Hedda Gabler have paved the way for Paula Tanqueray. 
Ibsen has not directly influenced Mr. Pinero, but he has directly and 
indirectly educated his public for him. He has created an appetite for 
serious drama even in those (be they critics or playgoers) who have 
least relish for his own work. He has been in a sense “caviare to the 
general” ; but, even to the general, caviare is an appetiser. Of course, I 
don’t dream of denying that Mr. Pinero has to some extent educated 
his own public ; but could he have cleared at a single bound the gap 
between The Profligate and Mrs. Tanqueray ? Assuredly not ; and it 
is Ibsen who has provided the stepping-stones. 

Let me return for a moment to the Opera Comique in order to note 
the remarkable, the almost unprecedented, feat achieved by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins in presenting within one week the four great characters 
of Hedda, Rebecca, Hilda, and Agnes—two of them entirely new to 
her. The mere physical effort was surprising enough, for each of the 
three first-named parts is about as long as Hamlet. It must be 
admitted, indeed, that Miss Robins overtaxed her powers of endurance, 
and that her Hedda and Hilda showed traces of the extreme nervous 
tension to which she was strung up. Her Rebecca, on the other hand, 
in which nothing had had time to become mechanical or mannered, was 
a creation of the rarest subtlety and distinction, while her Agnes 
expressed the full pathos of one of the most poignantly pathetic 
passages in literature. But more noteworthy than any individual per- 
formance was the vividness with which the actress succeeded in differen- 
tiating the whole four. She seemed to put on, not merely new costumes, 
but a new temperament with each new part—to become a different 
creature. This gift of character-acting is very rare among women, to 
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whom the resources of make-up are practically denied ; and Eleanora 
Duse does not possess it in greater perfection than does Miss Robins. 
Of other performances at the Opera Comique the most memorable 
were Mr. Lewis Waller’s Rosmer, a singularly happy rendering of a very 
difficult part, and Mr. Bernard Gould’s original, picturesque, and spirited 
Ulrik Brendel. Mr. Waller’s Lévborg was also excellent, and his Solness 
was intermittently good ; but he did not, on the whole, take a sufficiently 
firm grip of the character. 

The production of Ax Enemy of the People at the Haymarket is a wel- 
come event, if only as helping to dissipate that strange superstition 
which denies the gift of humour to a writer who is, in reality, nothing if 
not a humourist. True, his humour is not often so genial as in the 
character of Stockmann ; but if geniality be an indispensable element 
in humour, what becomes of Swift?’ or Voltaire? or Heine? An 
Enemy of the People isa pure comedy, and a delightful one ; and Stock- 
mann will oné day rank among Mr. Tree’s most admirable, and I dare- 
say most popular, creations. This is not the place in which to dwell on 
the imperfections of a nervous first performance. Let me only say that 
[ have seen Stockmann played by one of the leading actors of the 
Munich Hoftheater, with whose performance Ibsen himself seemed 
fairly satisfied, and that he did not appear to me nearly so good as Mr. 
Tree promises to be when he has thoroughly mastered the character. 

Of Eleanora Duse, what can one report but that she is simply the 
most fascinating artist of our time? I think the other actresses of 
Europe might be excused if, in self-defence, they subscribed to present 
her (like Adrienne Lecouvreur) with a poisoned bouquet, or to season 
Nora’s macaroons with a pinch of strychnine. She has really no right 
to bewitch us with such a haunting charm. The other night, for 
example, when I saw Madame Bartet in the great confession-scene in 
Denise,amid all my admiration for her power, sincerity, and technical 
accomplishment, I could not help thinking every now and then, “ Ah, if 
it were only the Duse!”—which was inexcusably unjust to Madame 
Bartet. The third and fifth acts of La Dame aux Camélias, as played by 
Signora Duse, will always dwell in my memory as the unapproachable 
masterpieces of pathetic acting ; and her Mirandolina in La Locandiera 
as the quintessence of sparkling comedy. By dint of sheer vitality and 
beauty, too, her Nora in A Doll’s House overcame a whole host of my 
Prejudices as to the right way of rendering certain details of the 
character ; and my prejudices, I own, are none too easy to overcome. 
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The last performance of the Independent Theatre, which introduced 
us to Leda, a three-act play by a Dutch writer calling herself “ Josine 
Holland,” was certainly the least important of the season. At the same 
time I think Mr. Grein did quite right to produce the play. It is not the 
business of the Independent Theatre to supply us with mere masterpieces. 
it is enough that it should give us object lessons in dramatic art; 
and from this point of view Leda was distinctly interesting and 
valuable. It was a fresh and original dramatic character-study, not 
powerful enough to take much hold upon an English audience, but 
none the less worthy of attention and even of imitation. If one or two 
of cur English authors would throw plot to the winds, and devote 
themselves, like “ Josine Holland,” to sheer character sttidy, the gain 
would be enormous, both to literature and to acting. A play of equal 
merit, but English instead of Dutch in scene and tone, would certainly 
be interesting and probably popular. There was a good deal of crude 
talent in Miss Martha Conyingham’s performance of the title part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charrington’s experiment of dramatic “ half-hours with 
the best authors” (as Mr. L. F. Austin has wittily phrased it) did not 
result very fortunately, but deserves to be chronicled if only because it 
introduced Mr. Thomas Hardy to the stage. His “ legendary trifle,” 


The Three Wayfarers, was a curious and impressive fantasy which ought 
not to be lost to the stage ; and whenever it is revived Mr. Charrington 
must certainly be engaged to repeat his original and powerful per- 
formance of the Hangman. Dr. Conan Doyle’s comedietta, Foreign 
Policy, showed a pretty knack of dialogue, and An Jnterlude, by Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford and Mr. W. H. Pollock, gave Miss Achurch an oppor- 
tunity for a clever piece of acting. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 





*," The Editor of this Review does net undertake to return any Manuscrifts. 





